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"What's this?”’ Joe’s asking. 
“Paw-paw!”’ says the na- 
tive, naming the fruit of 
the tropical tree. 





It’s Melanesian Pidgin- 

English that they’re speaking, a “‘lan- 

guage”’ described in the War Depart- 

ment’s Pocket Guide to New Guinea as: 
“a mixture of words from English, 
native tongues, Chinese, Malay, 
German and other languages put 
together with a minimum of gram- 
mar and sprinkled with the salty 
oaths of early sailormen.”’ 


Joe’s pretty good at pidgin, thanks to 
19 pages of common words and phrases 
in the Pocket Guides issued to his outfit. 
And it’s lucky that he is, for, as those 
Guides say, it’s the custom of the country 
to use Pidgin-English: 

“not only between whites and na- 

tives, but also between natives who 






speak . .. many different little 
local languages and dialects.”’ 


That’s something new—one of many for- 
eign customs our boys learn as war keeps 
them on the move. 


There’s an American custom that’s 
just as new to many boys whom war 
keeps on the move before they go abroad. 
It’s our custom of traveling in comfort 
which troops in training do at the rate of 
30,000 every night. 


The thrill of going Pullman is new to 
lots of those boys now. But no newer to 
them than it will be to you when you step 
aboard two new-type cars that Pullman 


plans to operate when the war is over. 


The duplex-roomette is one—a car in 
which you’ll have a completely equipped 
private room for little, if any, more than 
a lower berth costs now. 


The coach-sleeper is the other—a car 
in which Pullman comfort and conven- 
ience will be yours for less than the pres- 
ent rate for a berth in either standard or 
tourist sleeping cars. 

When Pullman introduces these new 
cars, you'll get a new conception of the 
comfort that has made going Pullman 


the custom of the country. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 


PULLMAN 


® For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 


portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 
its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 


other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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Manufacturers of materials for 
war have long since realized the im- 
portance of dust control in stepped- 

. ° 9, 
One Bottleneck That Didn't Happen Art Brown 42 up production schedules, It isn't the 
number of people or the hours they 
put in that count so much as what is 
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Edward G. Budd reversed the old adage about mousetraps 


Industrial ingenuity shatters an optical illusion 


Teamwork for Better Health Arthur H. Carhart 60 accomplished by those people within 
Without government help the people help themselves those hours, and here AAF has con- 
tributed its share to increased pro- 
Laws to Keep You Safer 78 duction by eliminating the dust that 
™ sabotages both men at work and 
| materials in process. 
n REGULAR FEATURES: | Tee 

d . | Post-peace dust control will be 
. Through the Editors' Specs 7 Management's Washington Letter 17 just as important as war time dust 
, ’ ‘ control, for peace time competition 

Capital Scenes ... and What's Behind Them..... 95 : . P Vinh: 
r will demand careful consideration of 
¢ Cover photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts all the factors that can result in low- 


ering manufacturing costs. We are 
prepared now to help you. Please 
write for “AAF In Industry”, a book- 
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(old Mercy 


ICE has added a new phrase to your doctor's 
vocabulary. It is Refrigeration Anesthesia, a 
revolutionary new technique in surgery that is 
helping our Navy’s Medical Department save 
lives in the South Pacific. 

The ice that streams at a flick of a switch 
from the Navy’s York FlakIce machines pro- 
vides « complete local anesthesia. Not only the 
nerves, but the whole living tissue substance is 
placed in frozen sleep with consequent freedom 
from pain and shock. 

Urgent operations may be postponed for 
longer periods in greater safety. Under cold’s 
kindly care, bacteria growth is checked, infec- 
tion minimized, and the local metabolism is re- 
duced to a point at which even a damaged blood 
supply may be sufficient to nourish the sur- 
viving tissues. 

Even on the most far-flung outpost, ice is 
available for this new mission of mercy. Com- 
pletely portable, the York FlakIce machine can 
produce ice in a few minutes. Curved crystal 
ribbons that don’t stick together pour from this 
unique apparatus . . . ready for the cold packs 
that may mean another triumph for life over 
death. 

Today, York FlakIce is easing pain, preserv- 
ing food and helping make life far from home 
bearable for our men at war. It, as well as many 
another York contribution in refrigeration and 
air conditioning, is doing its part to bring closer 
the day when such apparatus can once more 
serve the health and well-being of men at peace. Bhs alichen 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. es Pee air conditioning 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 18685 
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-the Peerless way 
PEERLESS-DESIGNED 
PEERLESS-ENGINEERED 
PEERLESS-INSTALLED 
PEERLESS-SERVICED 


“TAILORED to fit your needs” 


sre not confined t 

a single design. Peerless design is 
engineered to fit the precise cond 

ell. To insure proper 
r Authorized Distribu- 
tor renders complete engineering 
service before and after installation, 
to make sure that the pump you buy 


car acity out of your 


Ww get tu 

well with maximum efficiency. Peer 
less Turbine Pumps are designed 
wi | or water lubrication, for 
capacities from |5 to 20,000 gallons 
per minute. P s Hi-Lift Pumps 
are for the smaller capacity deep 
we for producing 500 to 3,500 
gallons per hour. Peerless Hyd 
Fo Propeller Type) Pumps will de 
water up to 220,000 gallons 
minute 


PUMP DIVISION 
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Deep Well 
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Note on child raising 


AFTER A RECENT POLL the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Denver reported that seven out 
of ten Americans declared: “I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a politician.” 

Having rushed to a typewriter to com- 
ment on that statement, we now sit here 
looking at a wastebasket full of false 
starts, and arrive at a mildly epic con- 
clusion: 

“Seven out of ten people don’t know 
what they are talking about.” 

On this question, as on many others, 
the people have allowed semantics to 
color judgment. Over a long period of 
time, the word “politician” has acquired 
an odious cast, but where is the Ameri- 


| can Mother who has not praised to her 


son the achievements of Washington, of 
Lincoln, of Henry Clay, of Patrick 
Henry or Randolph of Roanoke? Politi- 
cians all. 

The same mothers doubtless have 
also regaled young America with the ex- 
ploits of Robert E. Lee, Henry Ford and 


| Clark Gable. 


The point is that, barring a few per- 
sistent mothers with vicarious theatrical 
aspirations and fathers with a family 
tradition of the clergy, medicine or the 
law, seven out of ten Americans didn’t 
raise their sons to be anything. 

They raise their sons with dreams of 
filial greatness and when the dream 
comes true, they are proud, whether the 
greatness is achieved in sports, in sci- 
ence, in industry—or in politics. One 
cannot but hope that nature, smarter 
than seven out of ten Americans, will 
equip some, both sons and daughters, to 
be politicians. 

Otherwise democracy is doomed. 


It has happened 


ONLY nine times in 70 years has Con- 
gress reduced its appropriations as 
against those of the preceding session. 
Two of the reductions occurred in years 
directly prior to war years, while four of 
the reductions took place in years direct- 
ly after a war. 

The average reduction was a little 
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over eight per cent; the biggest cut, that 
of the 66th Congress, was about 30 per 
cent; while the smallest was two per 
cent—that of the 75th (1938-39). 


Well, it’s something to shoot for 


WE PAUSE to quote J. F. Lincoln, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. On America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, concerning the sub- 
ject: Will Wage Incentives Eliminate 
the Conflict Between Labor and Man- 
agement? Mr. Lincoln said, “Over a 
period of ten years by this system The 
Lincoln Electric Company has increased 
production per man by 12 times the pre- 
vious average. It has reduced prices by 
more than 60 percent. It has increased 
wages by more than four times. It has 
increased the dividends paid to the 
stockholders by more than two and one- 
half times. Hence, all three interested 
parties—the public, labor, and the stock- 
holder—have gained enormously. What 
is more important, however, the number 
of people employed has increased by 
four times because of reduced prices.” 


What shoppers want 


KNOW what is No. 1 on the housewife’s 
after-war shopping list? A pressure 
cooker. A Presto pressure cooker, we 
are told by the McCord Company, which 
handles advertising for the National 
Pressure Cooker Company. 

Mebbe so, postwar, but nowadays in 
our house the No. 1 item varies from day 
to day. Last week it went from a box 
of Kleenex to thirty cubic yards of top 
soil for the lawn. Yesterday, which was 
a hot day in the kitchen, No. 1 wish was 
for a cook, not cooker, and preferably 
low pressure. 


Times DO change 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago Director 
General Hines asked Congress for an 
appropriation of $1,200,000,000 to fi- 
nance the railroads for the balance of 
the year (1919) and to pay the govern- 
ment’s operating loss for the preceding 
16 months. The above sum was in addi- 
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year before. “| Royal 
Today, instead of being under Zov. ~* 


the railroads are doing a far bigger has pas 





| ernment control and operating at a log) UP 
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| job—under greater handicaps—and ay oy 
paying nearly two billion dollars a year plan e 
| in taxes to the national resources, a birth 
ent. Al 
geant r 


66 ” H 
Agents”’ for soldiers a week 


i ; WHILE we are on the subject we Should I. G. “ 
also mention the detailed manner jy ey 


which Sol Kaplan’s department stores of 


: : & upper New York State are keeping ip up a f 
MAO = | touch and “doing” for their former em. color © 
7 i 5 ployees. This Company has a “specig) 


Service Department” to which thei Marit 


a G. I. Joes may write if they wish bill EE 
4 paid, friends contacted or other trans. THE 1 
: actions handled. Money is also lent ag 


without interest, signatures, or stipu- ac 
lated repayment dates. From $5 t Act. § 
$100 is available for the use of each ~ Se 
needy serviceman and woman within a pal 
few hours. Only requirement is that each hem 
loan be repaid before another loan is = 
granted. The store will even obtain spe- and th 
cial gifts for loved ones. A Shetland pony each 
has been purchased for the son of an ex- satista 
employee now in Africa, a rare music- would 
box has been obtained as a present for mainté 
the wife of another in England. No cash olny 
is required for such items—and they whole 
do not have to come from Kaplan’s stock me 
of merchandise. The soldier just tells the = mei 
store what his wishes are and pays for 7 . 
the items the best he can. she - 

We wish we had the room to mention act : 
what other companies are doing, too. said " 





By their voices he knows them Was; 


WE LIKE the story about Cloud Wamp- 


LL along the Erie Railroad, women employees are doing ler, president of the Carrier Corporation ANYC 


a real job for wartime transportation. and the blackout: uncert 

: ; ; It seems that, while Mr. Wampler was| ‘?ow! 
We’re proud of the job they’re doing. And the men of addressing a class of more than 100 em-| ee in 
Erie, from the oldest veteran to the newest recruit, fully ployees attending the corporation's In- . . 
i : . ‘ stitute of Business, the city of Syracuse mer! 
appreciate the help of women workers in keeping vital put on a practice air raid and the lights| Promc 
freight on the move. were cut off. ing 5¢ 
Standing in the dark, Mr. Wampler| The 

But women’s place in railroading is nothing new to us. suggested a general question and an-| °Vens 


swer period and, as questions came to} of the 
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the Erie Railroad. answering the questioners by name. Onc 
oe ae In days when people are bemoaning} Will fae 
So to us, “It’s the Men the fact that business is now so big that| the “1! 
Who Make the Erie”, has Ba)», 23,578 revcon rans oan the boss no longer knows his employees, eet 
I h —e the feat is remarkable. It surprised Mr. asp 
always meant the women, Ws ARRON G iee on cus Wampler. It surprised the people pres-| Merot 
too. The job they are con- —— oe ent. In fact, they are still talking about coe 
* . . ” i . aa 4 . a 
tinuing to do is a real con- =k 25,000,000 rat tows oany ene ee tectec 
° . ° ° A 
tribution in carrying the AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR Not forgotten sy 
load for Victory. a es MANY FIRMS have launched upon| Tecen' 
various undertakings designed for the| ment. 
| benefit and service of their former em- 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | ployees—now working and fighting for| Wor 
e P all of us. Some have been rather far | 
reaching and out of the ordinary, while | WHE 
T1e al Toa other “plans” have been the essence of ; down 
simplicity. rally 





ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY For example, some 27 months ago the |_ bless 


people in the International General | at lez 
Electric Company put up some yellow | of Mr 
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poxes to raise cigarette money for a 
Royal Canadian Air Force squadron 
they had adopted. Later the boxes stayed 
up and, to date, more than $8,000 
has passed through them. Result? Each 
former employee of the Schenectady 
plant who is now in the service receives 
a birthday check and a Christmas pres- 
ent. All of them under the rank of ser- 
geant receive a monthly gift. In addition, | 
a weekly news publication is printed by 
1 G. E. for their 59 fighting men—it is 
called “The Yellow Box.” 

All from the simple idea of putting 
up a few boxes and painting them the 


color of dandelions 





Marital counsel 


THE FBI has recently caught up with 
a girl whom they have charged with 
violating the Serviceman’s Allotment 
Act. They say she had 16 husbands. If all 
of them emen—and most of 
them were—her monthly monetary take 
as a multiple dependent was $800. 

Considering the prevalence of divorces 
and the things that married women tell | 
each other about the difficulties of being 
satisfactorily married to one man, it 
would seem that a woman who could 
maintain satisfactory relations with 16 
men might have sound counsel about the 
whole marital situation. 

She did—and it wasn’t very flattering 
to men 

As the FBI led her away to the pokey, 
hearing in federal 


were Ser 


Sanity 


she asked a 


court: 
“T feel there omething wrong,” she 
said 


Wasps in the back seat 


ANYONE who has ever experienced the 
uncertainty that grows out of the 
knowledge that there is a disgruntled | 
bee in his automobile with him, will ad- 
mire the quaint courage of the Pan 
American Clipper pilot who recently 
promoted international amity by ferry- 
ing 50,000 wasps from Cuba to Mexico. 
The wasps were presumably caged but 
even so a prickling sensation at the base 
of the neck throughout the trip seems 
inescapable. 

Once released in Mexico, the wasps 
will start a relentless warfare against | 
the “Black Flies” that are causing de- | 
struction in the fruit producing areas. | 
Wasp larvae live on flies and, when nu- | 
merous enough, reduce the pest almost 
100 per cent. They were originally im- | 
ported to Cuba from India and have pro- 
tected Cuban fruit so well that Rodolfo | 
Arango, of Cuba’s Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, suggested them to Mexico after a 
recent visit there. He arranged the ship- 
ment. 


Words will win the war 


WHEN a lumbering Army truck breaks 
down in China and native mechanics 
rally round to make repairs, the driver 
blesses the name of Calvin C. Chang. Or 
at least he would if he had ever heard 
of Mr. Chang, which he probably hasn’t. 
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STILL IN SERVICE 


When the steamship Great West- 
ern arrived in New York harbor 
from Bristol, England, in 1838, 
establishing steam navigation 
across the Atlantic, this cast iron 
water main (see cut above) had 
already begun its long service to 





the citizens of St. Louis. After 20 
years, it was taken up and re- 
moved to its present location 
where it has been serving faith- 
fully ever since. Do you wonder 
that cast iron pipe is known as 


Public Tax Saver Number One? 


NO. 1 TAX SAVER 
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CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS'N, T. F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 


CAST IRON PIPE 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD .. 


AMERICA'S FARMERS ARE 
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FOR FREEDOM WITH 54- 


A fighting man needs twice as much food as the average 
civilian. When we think of this in terms of America’s Army 
and Navy millions, then add the vast food requirements of 
our Allies, and consider the ever-increasing shortage of labor, 
it is easy to realize the tremendous task confronting our farm- 
ers. Yet, the American farmer is coming through. His wheat 
production in 1943, for example, totaled over 836 million 
bushels—an increase of more than 95 million bushels over 
the peace-time year of 1939. * We, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
have a high regard for the ability of America’s farm- 
ers. For every day, hundreds of carloads of farm prod- 
ucts speed over our 11,000 miles of track on way to Cities, 
camps, and ports—ample testimony that America’s farmers 
are meeting the world’s demands with the typical resource- 
fulness that is their heritage. And one of the most vital war jobs 
for our 70,000 workers is to get the food trains to their des- 


tinations promptly. 
R. B. WHITE, President 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF FERTILE FARMLAND IN THE 13 GREAT STATES SERVED 
BY THE B&O ARE HELPING TO WIN THE WAR AND FEED THE WORLD. 





FIGHTING 


So we here bestow a small, deserveg 
accolade on one of the war’s unsung 
heroes. 

With the war, the use of motor cars 
grew so rapidly in China that the 
written language could not keep up ang 
a man who had urgent need for, Say, a 
bumper bar, probably couldn’t even talk 
about it, since nobody was sure what 
| words to use. Mr. Chang remedied that. 
With the cooperation of C. Alfred Camp. 
bell, vice president of the Marmon-Her. 
rington Co., of Indianapolis, which af. 
terwards distributed the volume, he pre. 
pared the “New English-Chinese Auto. 
motive Dictionary,” compiling names 
and terms and translating them into 
Chinese. After translation, he inscribed 
the Chinese words and characters (ideo- 
grams) by hand for photographic repro- 
| duction. As an indication of the months 
of research and painstaking toil that 
went into the job, we give you here qa 
small sampling of one of the book’s 236 


pages: 
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Bumper Bar 
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Note to grammar teachers 


Bulge 





IT HAS OCCURRED to us that some of 
our literature’s most terse and dramatic 
prose is being written in the daily com- 
| muniques from the fighting fronts and 
that teachers of grammar might use 
them to brighten up an otherwise dull 
period in the day’s curriculum. 

We imagine that the proverbial Little 
Johnny in the back row who doesn’t give 
a hang about parsing Gray’s “Full 
many a gem of purest ray serene the 
dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear,” 
would quit throwing spitballs long 
enough to take an interest if the sen- 
tence under discussion were, “Sighted 
Sub, Sank Same,” and would find Eng- 
| lish class more to his liking if allowed 
| to ponder the more recent communique 
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| from the Allied Expeditionary Force at 
| Le Havre: “Two enemy M-class mine- 
| sweepers, which appeared to have come 
| to the assistance of their forces, engaged 
| one of their own E-boats briskly, and 
| our forces then withdrew.” 
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that.) ,,np. Let that hard, sharp stuff get 


-Her. ,) into the wrong places and it spells 
h af | rouble. 


Atta Certainly, what it can do to an auto- 


into |mobile is something pretty bad. 


ideo- | That’s why General Motors engineers, 


intent on making more and better 


that |;hings for more people, fought for 
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4 | eats to protect moving parts against 


and and grit. 


| One by one, they closed the avenues 
by which sand worked its way to vital 
points. They sealed the brakes. They 
sealed the wheel bearings. They sealed 


the chassis. And they gave your car a 





Every Sunday Afternoon 


VBC Netavork 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
Buy More War Bonds 





ENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


Sand care spoil « lot of things % 


new lease of trouble-free life. 


Now, war — a war of machines. The 
job of protecting the thousands of 
parts in each of these machines 
jumped into a number one spot, and 
that’s where the engineers found how 
useful their work had been. 


They were able, right then, to seal 
vital parts of tanks and trucks against 
North African sandstorms, coral dust 
in the South Pacific, cutting silica in 
European beachheads. That sealing 
also kept out mud, water, snow. It cut 
precious, life-saving repair time. It 
helped, in its modest, quiet way, to 
win our battles. 










Those trucks and tanks had the pro- 
tection they needed because a direct 
effort to improve the life of peace- 
time America built up a fund of ex- 


perience invaluable in wartime. 


Our country is rich in such reserves 
of useful knowledge simply because 
in our land, men work for, and get, 
fair rewards for their enterprise. 


This is the idea that helped make pre- 
war America great. It has proved ex- 
tremely useful in war, and it will pro- 
duce more and better things for more 
people in the greater America to 
come. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE -« BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH e 


AC SPARK PLUG 
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Te most unstoppable vehicle yet 
devised for war” is how the Marines 
describe the “Water Buffalo”! Spout- 
ing death from heavy caliber guns, 
these amphibious monsters spearhead 
attacks...swim through seas, charge 
across coral reefs and beaches, smash 
over barricades and pillboxes. Tire- 
lessly hauling men, guns, ammuni- 
tion and the wounded where no other boats or vehicles could go,“Water Buffalos” 
have helped win victory in nearly every American invasion. e Designed in co- 
operation with the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ships,“Water Buffalos” were engineered 
and are built by Food Machinery Corporation, manufacturers 
of various types of equipment, some of it shown at right. 
Many new and improved products for postwar America will 
result from FMC’s creative “know how.” 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIFORNIA AND CANTON, OHIO 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIF.; DUNEDIN AND LAKELAND, FLORIDA; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS - JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
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FMC Original Fog Fire 
Fighters, using F MC’s 


high-pressure Spray 
Pump (Bean) as a 


Process a wa) 
to keep produce 


lo 


Insecticides and Dust- 
ing Machines. ..a line 
of equipment for pro- 
tecting crops from 
insects and disease. 











Peerless Pumps, used 
wherever water is 
pumped. 
farms and cities. 


Food Canning Machin- 
ery. ..complete line of 
equipment for proc- 
essing and canning 
food. 


Continuous Sterilizing 
Line (Anderson-Barn- 
grover) processing 
over 70% of nation’s 
evaporated milk. 
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The store with EYE-APPEAL 
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? WO of the best ways vet discov- 

=) | ° 

ered to give people the urge to 

= | 
| buy at your store are these: Plenty of 

ris} Pittsburgh Glass in your store in- 

r is d 

ries, terior ... to make it attractive and 


inviting. And plenty of Pittsburgh 


Glass in your store front... to give 
it appeal and stopping power. 


That’s a combination that pays off 


- EUISLULCL G 
| for Store Fronts and Interiors 
. PITTSBURGH PLATE 


GLASS COMPANY 
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Plan NOW to modernize your store and you'll 


avoid construction delays later. 


in bigger sales and better business. 
Plan now to put it to work for you 
at the earliest possible moment. By 
planning your new store interior 
and store front today, you'll avoid 
construction delays later. For when 
building restrictions are lifted, 
there’s pretty sure to be a rush for 
store alteration. 


| "PITTSBURGH slanch fot Zualily Glass and (Paint 
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ittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
aw Grant Building, I ittsburgh 19, Pa. 


lease send 
filestrated booklets on store moc 


City- 
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DON’T WAIT to make your plans for mod- 
ernizing your store front and interior. Do . 
it now ...and save delays later. This store 
in Cincinnati, Ohio is a good example of the 
eye-appeal you can give a store with Pitts- 
burgh Glass. Architect: O. H. Bardon. 


See your architect to assure a well- 
planned, economical store design. 
Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
him. 

And send the coupon below for 
our free books of facts, figures and 
photographs of many actual store- 
remodeling jobs done with Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Store Front Metal. 





without obligation, your 
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i * and down America’s coastlines 
this scene is being enacted 24 
hours a day. A keel is laid and in an 


incredibly short time another ship is 


off the ways, in war service. 


Today the speed of shipbuilding is 
another of our great war-born mir- 
acles. Much of it is accomplished by 
skilled manpower, much by machinery 
that produces the millions of pieces 
and parts that are assembled into our 
modern ships. And much by quality 


lubricants, cutting oils and coolants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY | 





Texaco literally covers all the water- 
fronts, not only up and down our two 
coasts but also inland, making its 
fine industrial products available, 
wherever and whenever needed... 
from more than 2300 wholesale supply 


points. 


From these same sources, shipbuild- 
ing as well as all other industry may 
obtain the services of qualified Texaco 
engineers—to help in securing full 
operating efficiency and economy with 


Texaco quality lubricants. 
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48 States 


Official O.W.1. Photograph by Siegel 
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| NO MAN-MADE proving ground could ever match these 
front-line routes that offer, every yard of the way, a 
perfect set-up for a blowout... and catastrophe. 

But those army tires can take it. One reason is that 
their cords are made of specially engineered rayon... 
designed to withstand the most gruelling punishment. 

Long before the war, the laboratories of American 
Viscose Corporation developed high-tenacity rayon 
| yam for tire manufacturers. It possesses the strength 





and extensibility to distribute the load throughout the 
tire carcass. Because of the added strength of the rayon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Rayon-Cord Tires take it on Battlefront Proving Grounds! 





cord, tire walls can be made thinner without sacrificing 
durability. As a result the tire runs cooler, stays health- 


ier in service, and precious pounds of rubber are saved. 


Today, American Viscose Corporation’s high-tenacity 
rayon is reserved for the armed forces. But from its per- 
formance on the proving grounds of the battlefronts, 
you can see that better driving lies ahead for you in the 
future. When America can resume peacetime produc- 
tion... rayon cord tires will not only assure you greater 
safety on the road... they will please you with their 
long life and overall economy. 





cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 





y Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; This identification is awarded only to 
Niare, W. Va; Frons Rage, Va. fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
*& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 














*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 




























_. you to 
visit the 


great 
where these rug- 
ged new Goodyear synthetic rubber 
tires are built, you would see this 
legend enframed on every work- 





factories 


room wall: 
PROTECT OUR GOOD NAME! 


It is not new. It was first written there 
three decades ago when Goodyear was 
a young and struggling rubber com- 
pany. 

But to every Goodyear worker it has 
been a constant reminder of the ideal 











NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRE 
OFFERS YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. | pane J years’ experience fj 
with synthetic rubber ; 


2. A tough, sturdy carcass 
of prewar quality low 
stretch Supertwist cord 


3. Tested non-skid safety 
from time-proved Good- 
year tread design 


4. Maximum wear from 
scientific Goodyear de- 
sign that keeps tread 
under compression 


5. Greater experience and 
skill evidenced by Good- 
year’s record in building 
more than 350,000,000 
pneumatic tires — millions 
more than any other manufacturer 
Supertwist—T.M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


























































on which this business was founded — 


to deserve a good reputation through 
good work. 


In that belief we have ever striven to 
put something more than the best ma 
terials into our tires. We have sought 
through craftsmanship to endow them 
with value and utility above the ac- 
cepted standard. 

succeeded is evident, 
we believe, from the fact that for more 


That we have 


than a quarter-century it has been true 


“more people ride on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind.” 


A 
Teday, this ingrained habit of labor- 

ing for perfection takes on new 
import in producing tires from 
synthetic rubber. 


For synthetic rubber is not 
only more difficult to com- 
requires 


pound; it more 











GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


skill, more finesse, more babying to 


mill, to mold and to cure. 


Because Goodyear is accustomed to 
this kind of work, because our whole 
reputation rests upon it, these new 
Goodyear stalwarts can be honestly 
recommended to you as the finest ex- 
ample of the art of synthetic tire manu- 
facture. 


You will find them bettered by all the 
skill we have acquired in building 


more than 350,000,000 pneumatic | 


rubber tires — the world’s record. Ad- 
vantaged, too, by our twenty years’ 
experience in developing synthetics. 


But most important of all you will find 
them to be truly representative of the 
value and quality that have made 
Goodyear tires the world’s first choice 
— because they are built to protect our 


good name. 


BUY WAR BONDS * BUY FOR KEEPS 
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A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 





— 





RECONVERSION TO PEACE PRODUCTION makes a 
small beginning this month under Nelson 
program authorizing Regional WPB Boards 
to approve local resumption programs 
{effective August 15) when and if man- 
power and materials available. 

Each case will be handled in light of 
(1) manpower picture in community, and 
(2) relative importance of the applicant 
in over-all civilian production schedule. 

Remember how conversion to war work 
was accomplished in 1941-42—plant by 
plant and industry by industry. The un- 
winding procéss will be by.precisely 
same methods—spotty, much backing and 
filling; a lot of pulling and hauling 
between rival plants and competing in- 
dustries; but a situation full of oppor- 
tunities for aggressive and energetic 
management. 




















GERMAN WAR PRODUCTION IS FALLING BE- 
HIND current field requirements, Says a 
confidential survey by Foreign Economic 
Administrator Crowley, based on consul-= 
tations with allied military intelli- 
gence headquarters in London. 

This report presents the “nearly hope- 
less position of the enemy by the end of 
this year. 

"Germany has fought the war until 
1944 always within the limits of her 
power, and always with a margin for 
greater exertion if necessary. Today, 
with the allied victories in Italy, the 
landings in Normandy, and the new Rus+# 
Sian attacks, almost all margins are 
gone...Germany today lacks the economic 
foundations necessary to meet the full 
Scale of allied attack on the Eastern, 
Southern, and Western fronts." 

















STEEL INDUSTRY has put $1 billion 

into expansion program, matching dollar- 
for-dollar the Government's investment 
Since 1940. 

NATION'S BUSINESS for 


August, 1944 


American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports this $2 billion investment has 
added 15 million tons of ore production 
a year, 14 million tons of new blast 
furnace capacity, and 12 million tons of 
steel mill output. 

Effective steel ingot capacity is now 
93 million tons a year, against 80 mil- 
lion in 1940. Peak prewar production was 
63 million tons (1929). 

U. S. steel exports for 1940-44 were 
35 million tons, or approximately enough 
to supply entire peacetime automotive 
demand for 3 years. 


HIGH OCTANE GASOLINE plants have been 
completed, making 189 new units put in 
service since 1942. 

Total production capacity is a mili- 
tary secret, but 450 refineries and 
natural gasoline plants have partici- 
pated in program. First 7 plants were 
built in '42; 71 in '43, and 1ll in '44. 

Military allocations now taking 40% 
of all gasoline production, mostly in 
100 octane. 

Warning note from petroleum industry: 
"If, after the war, any substantial part 
of the world is to enjoy a standard of 
living approaching that achieved in the 
U. S., world production of oil must be 
greatly increased." 








> CHILD LABOR LAWS and regulations have 
been relaxed in many states as an aid to 
war manpower problem. 

A handy, up-to-the-minute summary of 
all such revisions, including federal 
administrative rulings, is available 
through Division of Transport Personnel, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington Zo, D. CU. 


> LUMBER SHORTAGE is principal bottle- 
neck in resumption of private construc- 
tion, says WPB. 

Total of all construction for 1944 is 
estimated at $3.5 billion, about 46% 
of 1943 and 27% of 1942. 

Completion of military building pro- 
gram indicated by fact that this time in 
June '44 it was $65 million, against 
$217 million in June '43. 

Construction on government-financed 
war plants was $129 million in June 
"44, against $413 million for June '43. 

Total privately financed construction 
in June was 38.5% of national total, 
against only 20% in June '43. 








> CLAIMS AGAINST GOVERNMENT for shipping 
losses will be entertained by WSA even 
if suit is not filed within statutory 














leyear. Censorship of war sinkings often 
prevented shippers' knowing of losses 
within limitation period. 


> SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY DISPOSAL is in 
hands of 8 federal agencies, with Sur- 
plus War Property Administration en- 
deavoring to set down guiding policies 
under Presidential executive order, 
but without effective authority from 
Congress. 

Disposal of all government real estate 








has been centered in RFC and DPC, under 
Col. Michael J. O'Byrne, former consult- 
ing appraiser for HOLC and FDIC. 

Surplus property disposal agencies now 
organizing their separate programs are 
RFC, DPC, Treasury Procurement Division, 
Maritime Commission, WFA, National Hous- 
ing Agency, Federal Works Agency, and 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

War and Navy, the biggest holders, are 
marking time on surplus property pending 
congressional action next winter. 


> SURPLUS SHIPYARD MATERIALS AND PARTS 
will be pooled by Maritime Commission in 
35 storage scrap yards to facilitate or- 
derly disposal. First collection yard 
opened recently at Reading, Pa., to han- 
dle all surpluses from East Coast and 
Great Lakes Regions. Two other area 
yards are now under negotiation, for 
Gulf and West Coast. 

These three concentration points will 
bring together all surplus materials 
from some 150 shipyards, for quick in- 
ventory, appraisal, cataloging and 
bidding. Maritime Commission was first 
federal agency to complete detailed 
plans for surplus property disposal. 


> PACKAGING RESEARCH by Quartermaster 
General has reduced army food losses by 
90%, aS compared with first year of war. 

At same time, repackaging of foods, 
drugs, clothing and PX items has saved 
15% in shipping space. 

Field examination of V-boxes in South 
Pacific disclosed only 50 damaged out of 
181,899 inspected. 

Every hazard of handling, insects, 
mold and weather has been overcome. 

Significance: New frontiers in pack- 
aging are ready for immediate postwar 
application. 











> AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS in all U. S. 
manufacturing industries have passed the 
$1 mark, Labor Department reports; 
average advanced 7.9% during last year. 
Average hours of work per week appear 
fairly stabilized at 46.7 for durable 





goods, and 43.2 for nondurable goods. 

Highest average earnings by indus- 
tries: shipbuilding, $1.319; locomo- 
tives, $1.31; aircraft engines, $1.301; 
building trades, $1.296; autos, $1.257, 
rubber tires, $1.256; petroleum re- 
fining, $1.2413; newspaper printing 
crafts, $1.224; machinery, engines and 
turbines, $1.213; bituminous coal, 
$1.176. 

Average hourly earnings in 
facturing for 1939 were 64.4 


all manu- 
cents. 


p> SPECIAL BONUS TO TRUCK DRIVERS for re- 
turned fiber shipping containers may be 
paid without wage-increase application 
to WLB. 

Although no figure has been set, WPB's 
Forest Products Branch suggests 3 cents 
per carton as reasonable return bonus. 

Only intensified reuse campaign will 
see country through present pinch on 
Shipping containers. 


> IN-PLANT OPTICAL CLINICS are yielding 
unexpected returns for Sperry Gyroscope, 
enabling foremen to match vision defects 
with less exacting jobs for older peo- 
ple; providing special lenses for par- 
ticular operations; reduction in fatigue 
accidents; considerable savings on 
"rejects" in precision assembly 
operations. 

Special 8-minute routine eye test 
measured 12 vision factors according to 
job requirements in various departments; 
disclosed 40% of employees in need of 
professional eye care. 


> SPECIAL VETERAN'S IDENTIFICATION CARDS 
are being issued by USES offices to all 
discharged service men and women, to 
facilitate their quick employment. These 
cards, issued upon showing of military 
discharge, may be accepted by employers 
as entitling holder to all veteran pref- 
erences under local manpower control 
programs. 


p> INDUSTRIAL FUEL ECONOMY is making re- 
markable strides under guidance of 
National Fuel Efficiency Committees 
Sponsored by VU. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Surveys indicate full realization of 
program next winter in coal, oil and 
electricity would save 29 million tons 
of coal. 

Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, now has 100 fuel 
efficiency committees recruited from in- 
dustry at work in principal industrial 
centers. 

Us Be 


coal shortage, on basis of esti- 
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mated requirements, is placed at 35 
million tons for next 12 months. 


p> GOVERNMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS to agri- 
culture continue at about $50 million a 
month, compared to $40 million last 
year. 

Federal farm relief this year is 
estimated officially at $200 million 
more than 1954, first full year of "de- 
pression" emergency program. 

Total farm income (before government 
subsidies) estimated at $21 billion for 
'44, against $5.3 billion in 1933, when 
crop-adjustment bounties were launched. 

Significance: Although total farm in- 
come has doubled twice since 1934, fed- 
eral aids now are 50% above '34 rate. 





P RECONSTRUCTION OF AGRICULTURE already 
has been begun in Britain, Russia, 
Italy, Africa and India, under joint 
action of UNRRA and Lend-Lease. 

About 100 million pounds of vegetable 
and field seeds have been distributed 
for 1944 planting, in hope of curtailing 
lend-lease food demands beginning next 
May. 

Among seed items shipped under lend- 
lease during last year (in pounds) : 
carrots, 2,711,000$3 green beans, 
1,699,000; spinach, 454,000$ peas, 
15,115,000; timothy, 5,152,000. 

Adequate stocks of seed are held in 
reserve for liberated areas of Europe, 
in hope that winter wheat may be planted 
this fall over large areas. 


LINK CHAIN for farm and logging camps 
is available without priority ratings 
for first time since June, 1943, under 
a recent WPB amendment to M=-330. 

Manufacturers of all types of work 
chain are authorized to disregard pref- 
erence ratings lower than AAA to extent 
necessary to fill distributor orders in 
farm and lumber areas, up to approxi- 
mately 50% of their 1940 or 1941 tonnage 
in harness and wagon chains 75% for 
repair links; and 30% for logging chain. 

Manufacturers also are authorized to 
prorate shipments within allowable per- 
centages. 

This order, in effect, releases half 
of current production for civilian use 
without priority ratings—a big help to 
farming and lumbering, which have been 
on a bailing-wire-repairs basis for 
almost a year. 





> CHANGES IN U. S. TARIFF RATES since 
1930 Act have been compiled officially 
for first time since war. Complete sur- 
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vey of import duties and emergency ex- 
emptions is available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 
is 25 cents (stamps not acceptable). 


> ARMY MEDICAL REPORTS reflect a higher 
percentage of physical deferments than 
last war. 

Out of 5,200,000 examined in 1943, a 
total of 1,900,000 were rejected—36%. 

General health of wartime Army now is 
"better than it was at any time during 
peace. Only 3% of the men who are 
wounded die of their wounds." , 

Army wartime death rate from disease 
last year was 6 per 10,000, against pre- 
war civilian average of 68 per 10,000 
each year. 





> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Cotton 
textile conservation is today's No. l 
household problem; government alloca- 
tions for third quarter will require 
practically all of the usual civilian 
fabrics produced—l100% of sheetings, 
broadcloth, pajama checks; 90% of whip- 
cords, shirting coverts, work flannels, 
and cotton flannels; 80% of carded 
poplins....FBI reports for 1943 show 
one "major crime" in U. S. every 23 sec- 
onds on the clock; every day brings 

745 burglaries and 514 auto thefts; 
arrests of females under 21 showed an 
increase of 47.9% over the high figures 
for 1942, and arrest of boys under 18 
increased 23.4%....-Our Synthetic rubber 
program is already producing more raw 
material than tire factories can handle 
with available manpower and equipment. 
---Aircraft production now employs 
2,100,000 workers, about half women; 
maximum eStimated post-war employment 
will be 400,000, about one-fourth women. 
-+-Ceiling prices become effective for 
all restaurants and public drinking 
places August 13 prices must be posted 
for 40 basic items; base period is week 
of April 4-10, 1943....White leather 
for milady's shoes has become a war 
casualty; tanners say white pigments are 
practically unobtainable under chemical 
controls and allocations....OPA has 
called for 90,000 additional volunteer 
price inspectors in its 5,400 local 
ration boards, to check compliance; this 
would bring OPA workers to more than 
50,000, including present volunteers. 
---Children's Bureau plans to extend 
maternity care to 500,000 service wives 
in coming 12 months; has $42,800,000 
for emergency program; reception cen- 
ters getting 46,000 cases each month. 
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Build Your Future With War Bonds 


From the very beginning, Reo has been 
designed to serve the public. It has 
grown up with commercial transporta- 
tion, and over the years has pioneered 
many major features which contribute 
to efficient truck operation. Reo helped 
string the wires and lay the cables that 
brought light, power and communica- 


REO MOTORS, INC., 


LANSING 20, 


for 40 years 


tions to young towns which are industrial 
centers today. In the public utilities field, 
as in many others, Reo assures a full 
measure of dependable, economical serv- 
ice. A limited quota of Reo trucks has 
been released by war production officials 
for civilian use this year. Ask your 


Reo dealer for full details. 
MICHIGAN @ 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities 


--in the public service 
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Key to Postwar Prosperity 


By JACK B. WALLACH 


EVERYONE agrees that, after 

























the war, We can produce as 
never before. But unsold 


goods benefit nobody 
Ar A FEBRUARY meeting of the ex- 


ecutives of the Allied Stores Corporation 
in New York City, the guest speaker 


proffered some sound advice: 

“There must be better methods of sell- 
ing and more intelligent sales promo- 
tion. Salesmen and retail clerks need 
better training to understand their prod- 
ucts and to satisfy the desires of con- 
sumers. Sound methods must be de- 
yeloped to permit consumers to finance 


their purchases of homes, appliances 
and other goods.” 

The speaker was Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Today almost every alert, enterprising 
merchant in the United States agrees 
with Mr. Johnston. They share, also, the 
feeling of Walter F. Crowder, chief of 
Distribution Division, Bureau of Foreign 





KEYSTONE 


After the war department stores expect sales to increase 
a billion dollars a year. New techniques are coming 


and Domestic Commerce, who, in a recent Printers’ Ink 
article, deplored the widespread publicity given to the state- 
ment that 59 cents of the consumer’s dollar goes for distri- 
bution and only 41 cents for production. 

They point out that the consumer who gets a good value 
for a dollar expenditure does not care how his payment is 
divided between production and distribution costs. Further- 
more, although everyone agrees that we will be able to pro- 
duce amazingly after this war, goods are of no value in the 
producers’ warehouses. Only when they are given what the 
economists call “utility of place” do they move into the 
stream of commerce, and only when they are finally sold do 
they add to the national income. 

Since mass production and low production costs depend on 
that final sale, reduction of distribution costs—from 49 cents 
to 25 cents, say—might actually mean higher prices to con- 
sumer, because, as Mr. Crowder pointed out, “mass produc- 
tion and lower production costs are often possible only 
through placing an added burden on distribution.” 








Retailers plan courses to re-educate 


For this reason, the costs of distribution—about which we 
their salespeople in personal selling hear so much—may be trifling as compared to the costs of 
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non-distribution. Viewed in this light, it 
is obvious that, in the postwar period, 
all the tools of selling must be sharpened. 
Advertising must carry a heavier bur- 
den than ever. Services which were cur- 
tailed or eliminated by war necessity 
must be restored. 

The burden that postwar distribution 
will face is quickly summarized: 

Retail sales last year totaled $62,000,- 
000,000 as compared to $42,000,000,000 
in 1939 despite an acute shortage of dur- 
able goods and a complete lack of many 
items. Sales of general merchandise 
stores, including department stores in 
all price groups, totaled $9,000,000,000 
as compared to $6,500,000,000 in 1939. 


Looking for a bigger job 


IF gross national product in 194X 
reaches its expected level of $142,000,- 
000,000, and if retail sales expand pro- 
portionately in the resultant market, re- 
tail sales should total $80,000,000,000. 
Of that, department stores would ac- 
count for more than $7,000,000,000 as 
compared to $6,000,000,000 in 1943. 

Facing this challenge, retailers are 
already assaying their facilities, study- 
ing new techniques, applying war- 
learned lessons. One of these lessons is 
that few stores previously realized 
maximum sales per existing square foot 
of selling space. 

Since Pearl Harbor new store con- 
struction or modernization has been 
negligible. It is estimated that at least 
50 per cent of all chain stores must be 
remodelled and chains are prepared to 
spend $500,000 for that purpose. Inde- 





pendents have also set aside reserves 
for remodelling and an even higher per- 
centage of them is awaiting WPB’s 
green light to go ahead. 

At the outset, apparently, moderniza- 
tion of stores will be more common than 
new construction. According to a survey 
conducted by the Department Store 
Economist in April, stores will modern- 
ize like this: 82 per cent will make struc- 
tural changes of a general nature; 40 
per cent are interested in elevators and 
escalators; 84 per cent plan new light- 
ing; 53 per cent will procure new operat- 
ing equipment; 81 per cent new Office 
equipment; 94 per cent will repaint; 86 
per Gent plan miscellaneous installa- 
tions and 15 per cent will open new 
branches. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, in a similar 
survey, found 82.3 per cent of the mer- 
chants queried intend to improve their 
stores when present restrictions are 
lifted. 

Manufacturers interested in the com- 
petitive standing of their outlets are 
proffering practical aid to retailers plan- 
ning store improvement and moderniza- 
tion. Easy Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion has distributed to its dealers an 
elaborate and comprehensive portfolio 
of architects’ sketches and sets of display 
plans. It offers in addition, to send spe- 
cial architects’ sketches to dealers with 
particular problems. The Armstrong 
Cork Company is featuring store equip- 
ment in an advertising campaign and 
equipment manufacturers are cooperat- 
ing with Chain Store Age and Architec- 
tural Record which have collaborated in 
enlisting the services of a group of ar- 
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Postwar store design will aim to make selling more direct by 


bringing merchandise into close contact with the customer 
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chitects to present “what will be needa 
to increase the power of postwar me 
chandise.” 

The researches indicate that postw, 
store faces will be lifted literally, aj 4 
glass fronts will replace conventiong! / 
brick or stone and street window f 
cades. Store architects contend that ty \ 







































































all glass front draws the customer int 
the store before she is aware that gh 
has left the sidewalk. Within the storg 
of 194X, clear span construction wij 
eliminate all interior columns and pj 
lars. Many a store will not be presery 
beyond its exterior walls. 

Store layout will be radically change 
to accelerate customer  circulatioy 
through aisles. Traditional depart, 
mental locations will be discarded 
the interests of more efficient operatio 
Flexibility will be the keynote of stoy 
equipment. Prefabricated units in e¢ejj. 
ings, walls and floors will permit the 
merchant to change department Set-ups, 
move walls, rearrange lighting anj 
otherwise alter at will. Seasonal departity 
mental changes will be made withouf 
calling in a contractor. , 

One of the first stores of the future i\ 
the retail tobacco field to reach the bh 
print stage was designed for D. \ 4. 
Schulte, Inc. Like the other stores @fd » 
194X its front window reveals the enti 
interior. A new note is a push-buttg 
control which lowers the window belo 
floor level in fair weather. Its rotary 
display shelves also are button-con- 
trolled, while rotary display units ar 
manually operated. Cyclic poster dis. 
plays at the top provide photo-chrome 
projection of changing posters. Other 
innovations are incorporated into the 
design which is intended to “stimulate 
customer appeal from the street and 
within the store.” 
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Selling by seeing 


STORE design for 194X will have one 
universal, underlying aim: to make sell- 
ing more direct by bringing merchan- 
dise into the closest possible contact 
with the customer. Having done this 
stores will go on te assure desired re- 
sults. 
They know that selling cannot he 
mechanized. The phrase “visual mer- 
chandising” has come to denote mer- 
chandise presentations that practically 
accomplish selling purposes. Actually ioe as 
“visual merchandising” is another name aw his 
for display and display has its uses and} i919 as 
. . ° , 
its limitations. 


Mave 


He own. 
tom lar 
bends. 


AS a | 


; the kne 

Its value as a Selling adjunct is ac see this 
knowledged, but its potentiality a8 4) y,)) ;, 
substitute for selling is widely scouted} ¢¢ 41 6, 
If any item is adaptable to visual mer- advice. 
chandising, it is floor coverings, but the} poccog , 
Carpet Institute of America, eager to re- pungen 


capture a greater share of the consum| qoqa. 
er’s dollar, is cooperating with the Na} pow of 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association and} are taj} 
the National Retail Furniture Associa-| yar qo 
tion in an ambitious sales training] war pl 
course for store salesmen. throug] 
A growing number of other manufat-| Last 
turers and distributors are also re-edu-| mans i) 
(Continued on page 52) 000,000 
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Mer 
— 7 REMEMBERING the mistakes 
a that followed World War I, 


the men who raise today’s 





food refuse to chase the rain- 


bows of a brave new world. 


one 
sell- 


1an- 
tact 
this 

re- 


en He owns that 320 acres of second bot- years has been around $35,000,000,000. out? And did you observe that you came 

ner-} om land out there where the river Suppose we lop off a fourth of that for down much more quickly than you went 

ally bends. income tax. There remain around $26,- up? The force of gravity is always 

ally As a youngster he weathered the '90’s 000,000,000. Furthermore the value of down—never up.” 

sald and as an old gentleman the ’30’s. He farms, taking the United States as a The Goodmans pretty much over the 

and} S2 his sons come marching home in. whole, is 14 per cent more today thanin’ entire country seem to have learned 
1919, and “by golly,” he slapped me on those normal years of 1912-14. The that, and their remarks to me every- 

af the knee the other night, “I’m going to Goodmans, of course, can’t collect that where are about the same: 

si see this war through, too.”’ extra money unless they sell out, or in- “Let’s wait till we see how things 

ted You know Mr. Goodman is a good deal crease the mortgage, but it is about the come out.” 

ll of an oracle, prophet and handy man of most comfortable feeling in the world to “We're getting squared around on 

the advice. Whether he lives in Iowa, Ten- know that your book value is going up debts.” 

an hessee or Colorado, he is a playful and _ instead of down. “Depressions always come.” 

ree pungent philosopher. “The big boom in farm stuff is here 

Na- Today he just doesn’t see that rain- A boom in farm stuff right now—not in the future.” 

snd bow of a brave new world that others “We know things won’t hold up, but 

mh are talking about. Nor does he take reg- THE other day I remarked to Mr. they won’t go as low later on, either.” 

tne War doses of that vitamin called post- Goodman: “You’ve got money and you That’s what you hear, whether in the 
War planning. Mr. Goodman has been’ know it. Why don’t you just cut loose Corn Belt, in the East, Far South or 

| through drouth and floods before. and be an optimist ?”’ West. One leading farm paper actually 

ac-) Last year the net income of the Good- He gave me his most philosophic gaze. conjured up a headline a while back: 

du- | mans in the United States was $12,500,- “Young man (he looks upon my age as_ ‘Making Ready for the Crash.” 
000,000—the greatest in history. The mere youth),” he asked, “did you ever Back in the farmers’ minds is the real- 
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“You can’t pay me with 50-cent dollars!” “Il won't pay in 50-cent wheat, either.” 


The Farmer Plays It Safe 


By ROBERT P. CRAWFORD 


MaypBe YOU know old Mr. Goodman 


net income of farmers in the past four 


climb an apple tree? Did you ever fall 
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is to take over a city or village as soon vance in the language of the country and 
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Analyzing the “Farm Boom” 


EVER SINCE farmers began to receive higher incomes as a result of improved 
prices and increased sale of farm products, many persons have felt that a farm 
land boom was under way. 


Supporting this contention they point to the increase, about 14 per cent, in 
farm values since 1912-14; to the U. S. Department of Agriculture reports 
which show that the average value-per-acre of farm lands has increased 15 per 
cent this year; to estimates that, in the past three years, value of farm land has 
increased about one-third. 


However, the mere fact that prices have risen is not proof of a farm land 
boom. Unless one knows the details of individual cases—location, size of farm, 
type of soil, improvements such as fences, buildings, etc.—it is impossible to 
say whether the price of a given farm exceeds its earning capacity as based on 
prospective demands for farm products. 


Undoubtedly there are instances in which poor land has been sold at a high 
price to inexperienced buyers who did not know the requirements of a good 
farm, but these cases should be disregarded in determining an average figure. 
Likewise, in the case of good farms, the selling price of recent years should not 
be compared with the price at some earlier period when the demand for farm 
products was much lower. 


Neither is it safe to relate present land values too closely with the greatly 
increased farm income that has been obtained since the beginning of World 
War II. Allowance must be made for the greatly increased demand for farm 
products and the unprecedented volume that farmers have supplied as a result 
of the war stimulus and favorable growing conditions. For a number of years 
this accelerated demand can be expected to continue, with consequent high 
incomes which may be applied to the farm purchase price, since there is but 
little else to purchase. 


My information indicates that farmers of today are exercising good judg- 
ment by curtailing indebtedness, making improvements, and increasing their 
savings. They are fortifying themselves against such changes in the demand 
and prices of their products as may come in the postwar period. My personal 
observation and inquiry in various parts of the country discloses no indications 
that farmers are rushing to buy additional land at prices unrelated to the 
prospective earning capacity of the farm as was done during, and for a while 
after, World War I. 


Of course, there are farm purchases which are made from the standpoint of 
a safe investment, even though the price paid is not commensurate with the 
earning capacity of the farm, especially if commodity prices decline. Such 
sales, as a rule, are entirely for cash and if income from the farm decreases, 
there is no danger of losing it because of heavy indebtedness. 


Furthermore, it must be recognized that the proportion of high-producing 
farm land to the total population is decreasing. As a result the better lands 
have a higher value and, where they are located on or near good roads, fairly 
close to markets, good schools, and cities offering attractive recreational 
facilities, they are certain to command a higher sales value. 


With wartime, with farm incomes greatly increased, it is not surprising that 
an extensive interest in the ownership of farmlands should develop. This ex- 
pression of an increased demand on rather a wide scale naturally tends to bring 
about an uptrend in prices. Farmers gained good, though expensive, experi- 
ence from the losses after World War I (not all of which can be credited to 
unduly high land values). Therefore they are proceeding with caution and, in 
most instances, exercising good judgment in the present situation. The prospect 
of continued high incomes for several years is not causing farmers to lose sight 
either of the increased costs of operating their farms or the possibility of still 
higher income tax rates which would leave them with lower net incomes than 
formerly, even if gross incomes should be higher. 


Considerations of this sort, together with the inability to get necessary 
labor, machinery and supplies with which to operate the land they now own, 
are serving as checks on many farmers who would like to own more land. They 
can be expected to exert sufficient influence to prevent any dangerous in- 
flation in land values. 

DELOS L. JAMES 
Manager, Agricultural Department 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
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ization that this war has created a yey 
itable flood of things to eat. Most 
people simply don’t understand that We 
are producing as never before, eating 
never before and keeping a great 
going, all at the same time. We are 
tually producing one-third more & 
than in 1935-39. The increase in volume 
of food production in this war has been 
three times the increase during a sim. 
ilar period in the first World War. The 
great food shortage that everyone was 
talking about simply did not appear 
Abundant reserves, now exhausted, pre 
vented that calamity. 

Mr. Goodman knows he turned out the 
food all right, but that makes him think 
If he can do that in war time, what 
couldn’t he do in peacetime? Maybe 
other countries can do well, too. Of 
course he knows they’ll need food ip 
Europe, but he also knows that other 
countries have food to ship, whenever 
they can get ships. 

Our supply lines and depots all over 
the world have been stocked with food, 
For our foreign troops there has to bea 
270-day stock of food on hand and ip 
transit. That stock pile of food came 
right out of our supplies while we al] 
were still eating. It remains constant 
and from now on those stock piles will 
simply be replenished as food is used up. 
Mr. Goodman suspects that rationing 
has made lots of people hoard. When the 
war ends perhaps our own people will 
not have such big appetites. Maybe they 
won’t have so much money to spend. 

Then he notes that there were four 
per cent more cattle on farms early this 
year than a year before; that there were 
14 per cent more hogs, six per cent more 
chickens than a year ago, promise of 
very much more citrus fruit than the 
average in 1935-39. He had a hard time 
working off his eggs this spring. They 
couldn’t take all the stock he could de- 
liver at the packers. 


Preparing for bad times 


BECAUSE he sees all of these things, 
Mr. Goodman and his friends have been 
battening down the hatches. If you are 
not nautical enough to understand 
stormy weather, that is the same thing 
as not climbing out on a limb that some- 
one else is sawing off. 
There are two ways of doing it. One 
is getting rid of immediate debt and the 
other is avoiding debt. That is why, in 
March, one insurance company found 
$5,000,000 of its mortgage loans paid off, 
when it had only $65,000,000 outstand- 
ing. Last year farmers paid off farm 
loans of $17,000,000 to that one company. 
The total mortgage debt on farms has 
now declined to around $5,600,000,000. 
This is less than at any time since our 
entrance into the last World War and 
only a little more than half that in the 
early '20’s. 
This fall you will find that farmers 
are thinking more conservatively in buy- 
ing livestock as contrasted with raising 
it. The farmer, of course, will] not slow 
up food production, as long as it is need- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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“He's gone.” Such high officials seldom 
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An American and British officer instruct citizens of St. Agata, Sicily 


Our Fighting Vanguard of Peace 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


STORIES from the fighting fronts of 


France and Italy bring an occasional 
modest, and often critical, mention of 
AMG (Allied Military Government), 


ACC (Allied Control Commission), and 
the other army civil affairs organiza- 
tions which have been born in the pres- 
ent war. 

What are they, and where do they fit 
into the picture? 

In Italy, AMG is the business man, the 
civic leader, the public official, banker 
and engineer at war. As its name in- 
dicates, it is a part of combat operations. 
At the same time, it is the first pier of a 
bridge the change 
from war to peace. AMG is a part—the 
forward echelon with the combat 
troops—of ACC, the Allied Control Com- 
mission. 

The armies and ships and AMG move 
on as the fighting front advances but 
other units of ACC follow to continue 
the job—establish permanent govern- 
ment, restore economy, reopen business, 
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RIDING with the first wave of invasion, the soldiers 


of AMG dodge shells to take over local government, 


restore order and control foreign civilians so that the 


combat troops may advance unhindered 


give employment and build the peace 
for which the war is being fought. 

While new recruits were being drilled, 
factories were changing to war produc- 
tion and the public was speculating 
whether New York would be bombed 
and whether Berlin and Tokyo would be 
occupied, the foundation was laid for 
ACC and the training of men started. 
When the day arrived, this new and un- 
til then unknown branch of the armies 
was ready to do its part in the fighting 
and in the building for the future. 

A sketch of a typical AMG unit in 
operation tells more than pages of dia- 
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grams and words. This unit is on an LCT 
craft, part of a convoy moving toward 
an invasion coast. Ten officers—some 
trained for their civilian duties in Char- 
lottesville, Va., and others in Wimble- 
don, England, as ACC is an allied or- 
ganization—and 15 soldiers are sleep- 
ing, if anybody can sleep, on deck. They 
and their equipment of jeeps, motor- 
cycles, trucks and a limited amount of 
supplies are only part of the cargo. En- 
gineer, medical, signal, ordnance, trans- 
port and other branches also are aboard. 
AMG may not go ashore with the first 
wave but must be on its heels. Its task 
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is to take over a city or village as soon 
as it is occupied. 

“You have the money?” the senior 
officer whispers. 

“Sure, I’m sitting on it,” a younger 
officer, assures him. Money is as essen- 
tial to battle as to peace and responsi- 
bility for a cool million of freshly printed 
notes would worry any officer even if 
it is bulky lire or francs. But more about 
the money later. 


Close to the gun fire 


THE Navy’s big guns open up and the 
barrage has started. Planes swarm over, 
their bombs dropping in the distance. 
The convoy moves in steadily, barges of 
the combat units in advance. Dawn 
breaks with the rattle of machine-gun 
fire, smoke and explosions from the 
beach. 

The fighting has movéd inland before 
the barge with the AMG unit noses to 
the shore. The jeep rolls off and streaks 
for the town a few miles down the beach, 
loaded with all it can carry. 

AMG officers have gone forward in 
tanks, entering towns with the fighting. 
One officer captures six Nazi paratroop- 
ers. An enlisted man arrived in a town 
with nine tons of food while the Ger- 
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vance in the language of the country and 
divided according to subjects: 


1. Announcing the occupation. 
2. Specifying what offenses arecrimes. 
3. Establishing allied military courts. 


4. Fixing rates of exchange for the 
new currency. 

5. Declaring a moratorium and clos- 
ing banks. 

6. Annulling previous laws against 
allies and races. 

7. Appointing custodians for enemy 
and alien property. 

8. Fixing a sunset-to-sunrise curfew. 

radio 


9. Confiscating weapons and 


transmitters. 


The town is badly battered but not 
entirely deserted. Bodies are in the 
streets and under the ruins. Half a dozen 
fires are burning, but fortunately do not 
seem to be spreading. 

“Where’s the city hall?” an officer 
asks the first dazed inhabitant. Speak- 
ing the language of the country is an 
AMG requirement. The city hall, whether 
called a municipio, hdétel de ville or 
rathaus, is the center of activity in any 
city, alive or ruined. 

A town where AMG does not find a 
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Proclamations, printed in advance in the language of the country, 


announce occupation, specify crimes, fix curfew and currency rates 


mans still were evacuating, but saved 
his supplies. 

“I’ve the proclamations,” the driver 
proudly announces, indicating a bundle 
tied to a fender. 

“They'll keep,” an officer interrupts. 
Proclamations delight orderly planners 
though none pause to read while the 
bullets are popping. Like money and 
postage stamps, they are printed in ad- 
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policeman in front of a city hall, or what 
is left of it, is a rare exception. In Italy, 
the carabinieri stuck to their jobs. Their 
duty was to preserve order. 

One is in front of this city hall, im- 
mobile in a crowd of men, women and 
children, some hysterical, others stupe- 
fied from the morning’s ordeal. 

“Where’s the mayor?” is the first 
question. 
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“He’s gone.” Such high officials seldom 
are allied sympathizers. 

Inquiries follow for the deputy mayor, 
chief of police, fire chief, treasurer, ep. 
gineer, judge, the priest or any othe 
prominent citizen. Some are perma 
nently absent, others until it become 
quieter. 

“Here’s the fire chief and I’ll send fo, 
the priest,” the policeman explains. 

“Get some men and start putting oyt 
the fires,” the officer orders the map 
who stepped forward. 

“The pipes are broken.” 

“Then carry the water. Start on the 
worst. You can’t let your own town burn 
down.” 

He moves away, snapped out of his 
trance by a show of authority. Nobody 
asks whether he was a member of the 
Fascist party—probably was—but no 
time to bother when a job must be done. 
Such tests come later when more per. 
manent administrative officials are ge. 
lected. 

The priest appears with a boy who 
found him. He has administered to the 
last of the dying and can advise on a 
few men of ability and standing to direct 
the town’s affairs. He says a doctor was 
operating in the hospital and it is terrj- 
ble. A shell lobs over and explodes down 
the road, not the last for that day. 

“Get some men and start clearing the 
wreckage out of the main street,” the 
officer orders a man appearing fit for 
that job. AMG’s first duty is to the al- 
lied armies and supplies must pass over 
that road. 


Emergencies handled quickly 


“AND another gang will start digging 
the bodies out of the ruins.” A sanitary 
as well as humanitarian necessity. 
“You'll all be paid for working.” 

By this time, other officers and men 
in the AMG unit are arriving. 

“Round up the carabinieri and get 
them back on duty. Perhaps we’ll make 
this one chief, as his old boss probably 
has run out with the other Fascisti. 

“And you put a guard over the bank 
until we can get a policeman for the 
job,” to an officer. 

“We'll send the motorcycle messenger 
back to the beach with an order for ether 
and bandages,” to the priest. “Perhaps 
we can get them for the doctor.” 

This is only the start of an AMG job 
which differs in every municipality. To 
prevent hoarding or looting, food sup- 
plies must be located and guarded. Bak- 
eries must be opened and given flour and 
fuel. In one town, an infantry platoon 
was called to disperse a mob which got 
out of hand, looting a soap warehouse, 
of all places. Communications, water 
and public utilities must be restored as 
necessary to military operations and 
health. In brief, order must be brought 
and business resume its course. 

International law holds the comman- 
der of an occupied area responsible for 
the civilian population. That is an estab- 
lished part of war but methods differ. 
Axis armies issue orders and requisition 

(Continued on page 88) 
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By HERBERT BRATTER 


CONGRESS recognizes that many 
events which do not show on the ledg- 


ers may entitle a corporation to lower 


excess-profits levies 


TuckED AWAY among the 1,000 pages 
of the Internal Revenue Code is a section 
which penetrates territory entirely new 
in American tax experience. In it, Con- 
gress and the Internal Revenue Bureau 
recognize for the first time that many 
things which affect corporation prosper- 
ity cannot be set down in ledgers; that 
what may appear to be excess profits 
when viewed solely in relation to the in- 
come of the statutory-base-period (1936- 
39) may actually not be excess profits 
at all. 

The idea has grown slowly. In 1941, 
recognizing that ‘physical events’”’ 
which depressed the base-period-income 
could reasonably lead to unfair excess 
profit taxes, Congress altered the law to 
allow adjustment of the taxpayer's 
credit because of those events. 

A fire which destroyed a taxpayer’s 
plant would be such a physical event. 
However, a fire which destroyed a cus- 
tomer’s plant might also leave its im- 
print on a taxpayer’s income, although 
it would not show on his books. The 
steep excess-profits rates enacted in 
1942 made it necessary to extend relief 
to companies suffering from _ these 
“economic events” as well as from “‘phy- 
sical events.” The result was Section 722 
of the Internal Revenue Code, undoubt- 
edly the most difficult part of the law to 
administer. 

The difficulty arises partly from the 
effort to interpret the will of Congress 
which, while facing the realities of fi- 
nancing a war, wished still to write a tax 
measure that would be fair; and partly 
from the fact that Section 722 deals 
with abnormalities. These abnormalities 
must necessarily be proved to be abnor- 
malities, the extent to which they are 
abnormal must be measured, a fair and 
just tax base constructed on that meas- 
urement and an equitable tax deter- 
mined. 

The fact that 30,000 applications for 
relief under Section 722 have already 
come in for study by the Bureau’s 3,000 
men investigating corporate returns in- 
dicates that relief would be delayed— 
maybe for years—even if all cases were 
clear-cut. Unfortunately few of them 
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The Government will study all factors in the taxpayer's 


earnings record before granting relief under Section 722 


will demonstrably meet the conditions 
which Congress had in mind in drafting 
the Section. Some of these situations, as 
given in Congressional reports of the 
time are: 


Flood: A certain plant suffered from 
the disastrous Ohio River floods of 
1936 and 1937. The taxpayer’s base- 
period earnings were depressed and it 
was a candidate for relief under Sec- 
tion 722. 


Strike: Because a taxpayer’s earnings" 


were abnormally depressed by a strike 
in 1938 and its competitor’s were not, 
1938 was an abnormal base-period 
year and Section 722 relief is indi- 
cated in this particular case. 


However, if a corporation normally 
experiences floods or strikes more or 
less regularly and no unusually disas- 
trous flood or strike affected its base- 
period earnings, that taxpayer probably 
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cannot get a refund under Section 722. 


New Business: A distillery, organized 
in 1935, during the 1936-39 base period 
was engaged in aging its product for 
later sale. Its earnings in the base 
period therefore were abnormally low, 
but increased rapidly after 1939. This 
taxpayer Congress intended to help 
through Section 722. 


New Product: A company making den- 
tal equipment in 1937 added aviation 
instruments to its line. Thus it 
changed the character of its business, 
which in subsequent years flourished. 
The company is entitled to apply for 
relief under Section 722, and show a 
constructive base-period net income 
on the assumption that it started mak- 
ing aviation instruments two years 
earlier than it actually did. 


New Management: A clothing manu- 
(Continued on page 85) 
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{OBART FROM MONKMEYER 


Opportunity, jobs, education, training and 


hospitalization await returning veterans 


Tuere HAVE been many gloomy predictions about our 
soldiers’ homecoming: 

“If our ten million soldiers and sailors don’t find jobs wait- 

ing for them when they get back, all hell is going to break 
loose.” ... “The civilian economy will be ruined when all our 
service men hit the labor market after their discharge.” 
“If the veterans don’t like the way things are going, and 
good jobs are hard to find, they will all vote for the first 
scheming I-promise-the-moon demagogue who comes 
along.” 

These forecasters seem to believe that our fighting men 
were all recruited from the dregs of society and that, 
changed by war into merciless hoodlums, they will either 
come back with itchy trigger-fingers and a yen for slitting 
throats or as indigent cripples or hopeless neuropsychiat- 
rics. 

Such prophets are either extremely ignorant or badly 
misinformed—or both. 

Actually the nation as a whole, remembering the mis- 
takes of World War I, has been paying close attention to 
the objectives of a successful demobilization: 


Opportunity to become self-employed or to start small 
business enterprises. 


Jobs, suitable and worth while for those seeking them. 
Education for veterans desiring it. 


Vocational Counsel and Training for every member of 


the armed forces. 


Hospitalization, Domiciliary Care and Pensions, under 
wise and expert administration, for the care of the sick 
and the disabled. 


To attain these objectives, federal, state and local govern- 
ments have set up various service centers, programs and 
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How Much Helj 


administrative offices. Even earlier, before government and 
legislative bodies had concerned themselves with the prob. 
lems of returned veterans, local business men and civic lead- 
ers had formed community planning groups to study the dif- 
ficulties our returning warriors will meet and to help with 
their solutions. 

By the time the “G. I. Bill of Rights’ had become law. 
more than 2,000 communities had organized, as part of 
their postwar planning activities, veteran employment, vo- 
cational counsel, and rehabilitation committees, each 
charged with the responsibility of setting up workable pro- 
grams and aids for demobilized service men. Some of these 
“plans” are still in the formative or “study” stage; but most 
are now functioning, rendering valuable assistance to many 
a veteran home from the war. Incidentally, these commit- 
tees are gaining valuable experience for the busier days 
ahead. Honorable discharges have been averaging from 
35,000 to 70,000 a month, with the total already well over a 
million since the start of the war. 

All the community plans are designed to function in co- 
operation with the local governmental veteran-service pro- 
grams and to supplement such aid by offering to veterans 
the advice and counsel of experienced, practical business 
men—something the federal and state programs find it 
difficult to do. 

According to military authorities, present plans are to 
reduce the size of the Armed Forces by about one-third 
after the defeat of Germany. From the Army Ground and 
Service Forces—2,750,000; from the Army Air Forces— 
1,000,000; from the Navy—none; from the Marines—none 
These 3,750,000 officers and men (from a total of 11,300,000}% 
are expected to be discharged at about 300,000 a month, % 

Priority for discharge will be in this order: First, mem 
having the longest service or having been long under battlé 
conditions, or both; next, those over age 30, with fatherg 
first, then married men with no children, then unmarrie@ 
men with dependents; then the single chaps with no dew 
pendents. 3 

After the defeat of Japan—possibly a year after the sures 
render of Germany—5,550,000 officers and men, using they 
same priority procedure, will be discharged. The remaining} 
2,000,000 are expected to serve in the armed forces for someg 
time after actual fighting stops. : 

That is the plan. But to plan and to follow plans are twoy 
different things. Congress may have pressure brought 
against it to speed up the rate of demobilization. Neverthesg 
less, if plans are not changed, it is obvious that the warg 
with Japan will end before the first group of 3,750,000 men_ 
has been completely demobilized. In other words, after they 
fall of Germany, there will be no break in the steady monthsg 
ly discharge of 300,000 officers and men. The total demobile™ 
ization of 9,300,000 service men will thus have been accom—™ 
plished within 31 months. 

However, this does not mean that the nation will have te 
find jobs for 9,300,000 veterans within two-and-a-half years 

In the first place, 52 per cent of the Armed Forces— 
5,876,000 men—are under 25 years of age. Of this group, 
many had not finished their education when they entered 
the services. Plenty of them will head for school again, es 
pecially when they learn that the G. I. Bill of Rights pro- 
vides for individual grants of $500 a year for four years 
for training and education if passing grades are obtained or 
satisfactory progress shown. Also a subsistence pay of $50 
a month for single vets and $75 a month for those married 
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By DONN LAYNE 


PRACTICAL ANALYSIS of plans al- 
ready made demonstrates that fears of 
postwar unemployment among return- 


ing soldiers are at least exaggerated 
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reemployment of disabled soldiers 


jpWill Veterans Really Need? 


or having dependents is included. This grant is avail- 
able to all who were 25 or less when they donned the 
uniform. Older veterans, if able to show that their edu- 
cation was interrupted by the war, are also entitled to 
this benefit. Educational authorities expect that this 
grant will send at least 1,000,000 veterans back to the 
campus. Another 750,000 are expected to take up voca- 
tional training of some type. An additional 450,000 will 
keep our rehabilitation centers (set up at many uni- 
versities) busy for some time after the war. Thus, 
2,200,000 men will be seeking education—not jobs. If 
parents, vocational counsels and the press do an effec- 
tive job of showing the advisability of an education as 
against the first employment that offers itself, the 
number may be larger. 

Others among our fighting men were self-employed 
before the war and will expect to return to their former 
activities. How many accountants, advertising men, 
architects, artists, chemists, chiropodists, dentists, doc- 


Correction of a legal technicality will speed 


= 


PINNEY FROM MONKMEYER 


Women, old people and youngsters, now employed in civilian industry, will drop out as they desire 


when peace comes, and returning soldiers will find many vacant places in the lines of workers 
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tors, lawyers, opticians, photographers, 
carpenters, decorators, real estate sales- 
men, insurance agents, commission brok- 
ers, X-ray operators, plumbers, survey- 
ors, veterinarians and other professional 
and semi-professional “lone-wolves” 
there will be is hard to specify, but it is 
safe to estimate that at least 700,000 of 
them will either re-enter or begin such 
pursuits. That is less than ten per cent 
of the number normally engaged. 


Many will make jobs 


THE fact that another provision of the 
G. I. Bill guarantees 50 per cent of loans 
up to $2,000 to establish homes, farms 
or businesses will encourage many to 
strike out for themselves. It has been 
estimated that 550,000 service men 
may be expected to re-enter or start 
anew such small enterprises as sales and 
service on airplanes, automobiles and 
trucks, bicycles and motorcycles, boats, 
electrical appliances, radios, tires, coal 
and ice; or stores and shops handling 
books, clothing, flowers, groceries, meat, 
hardware, liquor, awnings and tarpau- 
lins, pets and many other items; or ser- 
vices for delivery and trucking, eating 
and drinking, exterminating pests, fix- 
ing guns and locks, or operating filling 
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All Veterans Won't Seek Jobs 


Some will seek education 


College 
Vocational Training 
Rehabilitation 
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Some will become self-employed or enter business . 


Former professions and vocations 
Former business enterprises 


Former farming, fishing or forestry 


Some will have assured jobs awaiting them 


Former managers, salesmen, engineers, 
editors, skilled workers, etc., in 
Commerce, Industry and Transportation 
Former administrators, teachers, clerks, 
firemen, peace officers, etc., 

in state and local governments 


And some will go back to family enterprises 


Veterans who will not be ‘“‘thrown on the labor market’’ 5,650,000 


asia errel 
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stations, funeral parlors, tourist camps 
or barber shops. Farming, fishing and 
forestry will by themselves absorb 800,- 
000 operators from the ranks of return- 
ing warriors. 

Other veterans, because of skill, expe- 
rience, seniority or civil service rights, 
will no doubt go back to former, good- 
paying positions as factory, office or 
farm managers, chemists, technicians, 
editors or engineers. The number in this 
group will possibly exceed 200,000. To 
this figure must be added all the federal, 
state and local government employees— 
the city hall clerks, deputy sheriffs, po- 
licemen, firemen and teachers, all the 
division heads, statisticians, lawyers, 
chief clerks, economists, inspectors and 
health officers. More than 1,000,000 who 
were so employed are now in the mili- 
tary service. 

Finally there are the veterans whose 
dads (or uncles) are waiting for them 
to come home and “take over’”—or at 
least help with the management of the 
business. The numbers in this category 
are doubtful but there are nearly 3,000,- 
000 small business owners in America, 
most of whom have sons or nephews in 
uniform. It seems safe to guess that 
200,000 of them—not quite seven per 
cent—will have jobs for relatives. 
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For these reasons, a grand total] of 
5,650,000 soldiers will not be seeking em. 
ployment when they return from the 
war. This leaves about 3,650,000 who wij; 
be in the market for jobs shortly afte 
they get back home—and they will fing 
them! 

Of course, reemployment and new 
employment difficulties are practically 
nil now. The headaches are expected 
when readjustments are taking place 
when reconversion is going on, and when 
there may be 10 to 15 men for every job, 
But that shouldn’t bother the veterap 
very much; he has 14,000 “reemploy. 
ment committeemen” attached to the 
nation’s 6,400 local draft boards, each 
of whom is charged with the responsi. 
bility of seeing that returned service 
men receive their rights under the Se. 
lective Service Act: “reemployment to 
the old job if it is still there and the 
veteran is able to perform his duties,” 


Employment or benefits 


HOWEVER, if no jobs are available im- 
mediately, because of readjustment set- 
backs, every veteran will be able to draw 
$20 weekly for unemployment compen. 
sation for a maximum of 52 weeks in 
the first two years after discharge. 

But it is more than likely that there 
will be no need to resort to his unen- 
ployment benefits. 

Various polls and statistics indicate 
that, of the total men and women now 
employed—and there is a vast shortage 
of labor in many peacetime activities— 
many do not intend to continue working 
after the war. Of the 18,000,000 women 
workers, more than 30 per cent or §- 
400,000 expect to quit work. An addi- 
tional 600,000 persons over age 65 are 
entitled to quit work and draw their go- 
cial security benefits; and there are 
2,500,000 boys between the ages of 14 
and 17, who are now working, but who 
are not usually a factor in employment 
Their employers will send them back to 
school (or get rid of them) after vic 
tory. This summer the number of thesé 
boys will exceed 5,000,000. In normal 
times their numbers never exceed 300; 
000. These figures indicate that at least 
8,500,000 persons will leave the nation’s 
labor force once victory has been as 
sured—and there will be only 3,650,000 
veterans to take their places. 


Veterans may want a change 


OF COURSE, many soldiers will not 
want their old jobs, or even wish to re- 
turn to their home towns. That is per- 
fectly natural and understandable. But, 
if good jobs don’t turn up, the old job 
and the home town may look pretty 
good. It all depends on the status quo of 
the individual. 

Thus the outlook for the able-bodied 
veteran seems bright. It’s not so bright 
for the handicapped. Two major difficul- 
ties are causing trouble. 

First, are the so-called neuropsychiat- 
rics and incompetents discharged from 
the’ services or refused induction. Em- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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CHAIRMAN J. L. 


ProPLe talk about James Lawrence 


Fly. 

One day you hear that when—and if 
—a worldwide communications network 
is set up, he will be the American mem- 
ber. 

The next day you read that he is about 
to resign as chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Either of these may be right—or 
neither. However, as this is written, Mr. 
Fly is still chairman of FCC. If he re- 
signs before you read it, please substi- 
tute the past tense where necessary but 
do not discount Mr. Fly. You will meet 
him again in some other spot. It will bea 
tough spot because Mr. Fly loves tough 
spots. 

He is not merely the chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
overlord of all message sending by wire 


or radio. He is the Commission. It was 
tfeported that Commissioner Craven, 
naval engineer, experienced, brilliant, 
planned to resign. He could not get along 
with Mr. Fly. 

“He says,” Craven is reported to have 
Said, “that we will iron out our differ- 
ences at the next meeting. But he never 
calls a meeting.” 
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FLY of the 


FCC applies lessons learned on the 


courthouse steps to the problem 


of building a communications net 


August, 


Lord of Sound, 


Glory 


Mr. Fly helped the West- 
ern Union and the Postal 
to merge. The word “help” 
may be a semantic in that 
connection. He has held 
back the manufacturers of 
Frequency Modulation 
radios. He says the time is 
not ripe. They say it is. He 
has okayed a variety of 
regulations that station 
owners and broadcasters 
say have driven them mad. 
Fly points out that the net- 
works are making more 
money than they ever 
dreamed of when he broke 
up what he calls th 
monopolistic practices. 

In any case he is boss. 

Much of his boyheo 
spent on the sunny#teps,of 
the courthouse in Daljas, 
Texas. Hig/brotbers were 


in Hie ge grew intg 
Various Smifll time. jobs. 


Th est school of prac- 
tical politics in the countrywis on the 
steps of the courthouse. Agy Courthouse. 
Young Mr. Fly learned what was done, 
to whom it was done, and how to dodge 
it. He became, among other things, a 
master of the art known as the change 
of pace. He is likely to appear to be 
rather diffident. He curls his six feet, 
three, around in his chair. His voice 
is low. His blue eyes are friendly. He 
runs his hands through his somewhat 
moth-eaten and originally sandy hair. 
(The adjective ‘““‘moth-eaten” is his own. 
There’s a reason for it.) The visitor sees 
him as just a big boy from the country, 
for all of his 15 years in highly respon- 
sible government service. 

He can also be the most arrogant, of- 
fensive, hot-tempered, unfair, ruthless 
man who ever stamped into a committee 
room. The adjectives are provided by 
men who have seen him in action. Not 
by this reporter. The reporter, in fact, 
has been exposed to Mr. Fly’s naive 
friendliness and felt himself melting like 
tallow. An attorney who found himself 
on Mr. Fly’s side in a recent contest at 
law, and profited by the fact, admired 
the Chairman’s mastery of the law, the 
facts and his speed in action: 
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Bound 


By JOHN CARLYLE 


“I rather like him,” he said. “But he’s 
a savage.” 

He has been under almost constant 
attack as chairman of the FCC. The law 
under which the FCC operates is ad- 
mittedly faulty. A vague phrase permits 
the Commission wide freedom of action 
for “the public interest.” When the law 
was enacted, not many could see more 
than dimly into radio’s future. Now 
there are 900 radio stations, ranging 
from the “coffee-pots” to stations that 
can send half way around the world. 
There are four major networks, big mon- 
ey, politics, eprerere: y problems and 
interferences; jealowsies aad 137,000,000 
people Iistenthg in. The ‘Commission is 
still th@ judge of@hat*is or is not “in 
the public inferest.” 

The fion-ewner who does not agree 
that a given act of the Commission is 
mm the public interest may, of course, ap- 
peal to the courts. He may be afraid to 
déthis. Under the terms of the Act each 


~ station may be licensed for no more than 


three years. The Commission’s policy is 
to license for no more than two years. 
If, on review of the station’s history, 
faults are found which are against the 
public interest, the renewal of the li- 
cense may be refused. A station worth 
$1,000,000 in the open market would be 
reduced to the selling price of its equip- 
ment at second hand. Therefore, the 
station owners keep anxious eyes on the 
broadcast scripts; 

“This gives the FCC the power of 
censorship through fear,” is the charge. 

“We have never ruled a station off the 
air,” says Mr. Fly, “except in three or 
four cases of flagrant offense. The pub- 
lic approved our action in these cases.” 


Radio influenced by FCC | 


THE opponents insist that station own- 
ers, facing the possibility of great loss, 
are likely to favor the side the FCC pre- 
sumably likes best. Senator Wheeler of 
Montana points out that during the 
“court packing” fight of some years ago 
four networks gave plenty of time to 
supporters of the Administration, but 
when he asked for time in which to an- 
swer he was able to get a hearing over 
only one-half of one network. He did not 
(Continued on page 70) 
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He Beat a Path to Th 





By HERBERT COREY 





LAMBERT 


Mr. Budd watches laboratory tests of stainless steel in 


one of the company’s special machines 


Epwarp G. BUDD once said: 

“There is no one powerful enough to 
make the Budd Company quarrel with 
its employees.” 

There are 17,000 of them in Philadel- 
phia. In Detroit, 4,000 more. Those in 
Germany are not working for Budd now. 

From 1933 to 1944 there had been a 
union in the Budd factory, the Em- 
ployees Representation Association, 
whose membership was restricted to 
employees of the Company and through 
whom the employees had “bargained 
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collectively” and had their grievances 
settled. In 1941, the C.I.O. attacked this 
union as “Company dominated” and the 
National Labor Relations Board so de- 
cided. When the courts finally sustained 
this decision in February, 1944, and the 
Company “disestablished” the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Budd wrote to all his employees 
a letter pointing out that they had a 
three-way choice: 

They could have no union. 

They could affiliate with an outside 
union. 
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eir Door 


THE OLD adage may work on 
mousetraps but Edward G, 
Budd took elephants to the 
customer to win acceptance 


for his new products 


They could have a union of their own, 

The National Labor Relations Board 
haled Mr. Budd and the Company into 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, charging 
that he was in contempt of the Decree 
of the Court in writing the letter. The 
Court, however, unanimously decided 
that he was not in contempt and that 
in writing the letter, he had exercised 
the right of free speech guaranteed to 
him by the Constitution, which the Na. 
tional Labor Relations Act was not in 
tended to curtail. 

As a result of the Budd case it is pos- 
sible that a new theory of the employer's 
right of free speech in dealing with his 
employees is in the making. William B, 
Barton, secretary of the Labor Relations 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States wrote that: 

“It appears possible that there is 
emerging from the Courts a principle 
by which the First Amendment (of the 
Constitution) protects an employer's 
mere expression of opinion about unions, 
but the protection does not apply if the 
utterances are intimidatory or coercive; 
further, that the protection may not ap- 
ply if the utterances are made as a part 
of a related background of anti-union 
conduct.” 


Sources of labor trouble 


IN THE BUDD case the relations with 
employees had been notably good. The 
workers were well paid. 

At one time, some years ago, Mr. Budd 
said: 

“Labor troubles always are the fault 
of management.” 

Today, he thinks there possibly may 
be exceptions to that statement, but, 
by and large, he is inclined to believe 
that labor troubles do not develop in in- 
telligently managed organizations. 

He thinks the relationship between 
employer and employee is essentially 4 
personal one. Authority is necessarily 
vested in the employer but, if mutual 
respect exists, differences of view and 
of temperament may be sympathetically 
dealt with and eventually solved. 

“A manager is governed by certain 
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On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you en- 
larged copies of this message for posting on plant or 
office bulletin boards. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Because knowledge is the greatest 


foe of cancer, it is important that everyone know 


the facts below. 
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: Misbelief #1... THAT CANCER IS A HOPELESS 
DISEASE 


Far from it! Thousands of people have been cured of 
cancer. Many more are being cured now than ever before. This 
is the result of greatly increased knowledge and skill among 
doctors .. . of better facilities for diagnosis and treatment . . - 
of greater public realization that successful treatment depends 
largely upon early recognition. 














her Misbelief #2... THAT ALL LUMPS AND GROWTHS ARE Misbelief #3... THAT CANCER CAN BE CURED WITH 
CANCERS MEDICINE 
his, of course, is not true. The symptoms that may It cannot! Beware of quacks who promise quick cures 
i indicate cancer are often due to other causes—only a doctor using unproved methods. The only known methods of treating can-~ 
with | can decide. A leading cancer clinic reports that, of the women cer effectively are X-rays, Radiwm, and Surgery, alone or in com- 
The | who came for examination because they suspected cancer, only bination. In skilled hands, these proved methods are success- 
y susp ' 
11%% actually had the disease. The important point is that fully treating cases which, not many years ago, would have 
Budd} i] of these women, whether or not they had cancer, received been judged hopeless. Getting to the doctor early is your great- 
fault immediate professional attention and avoided needless worry. est contribution toward cure. 
may , , 
but, Misbelief #4... THAT CANCER STRIKES WITHOUT WARNING 
lieve COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
= in Cancer give warning! Everyone over the age of 30 should 
know these common signs of cancer: . ‘ 
ween | | Metropolitan Life 
lly 8 ® Any unusual lump or thickening, e Loss of appetite, or persistent, 
arily| Specially in the breast. unexplained indigestion. Insurance Company 
utual | ® Any irregular or unexplained a el 
— adn ae ‘Noticea ) ’ Cc pt me the torm, (A MUTUAL COMPANY) ay 
cally . size, or color of a mole or wart. 
ically | @ Any sore that does not heal. par- Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
. 1 > 4 
“ly > } e ! areicte wh- ye > 
tale ticularly about the mouth, Any persistent change from the Sion A. Linsin, ponent 
tongue, or lips. normal habits of elimination. 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 
V9) Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, “A Message of Hope About Cancer.” 
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limitations. He must deal justly not only 
with his employees but also with the 
State and his customers. This is impossi- 
ble if his business does not earn a profit. 
He must not be influenced by fear. He 
cannot succeed unless there is whole- 
souled cooperation on both sides. This 
must be willingly contributed. It cannot 
be gotten by force. It cannot be con- 
tinued unless the employee is satisfied. 
It cannot be gotten by close bargaining 
by the employer.” 

He holds that the ability to lead men 
in industry is rare: 

“We managers expect to be highly 
paid. If there is strife and ill-will, the 
manager has proven his incompetence. 
He should give way to some one who 
knows how.” 

The miracle-dealers in American in- 
dustry are such men as Ford, who put 
an explosion on wheels and made the 
country over, or the Wright Brothers, 
who gave the world a new form of trans- 
portation, or Alexander Graham Bell 
who perfected the telephone. Mr. Budd 
represents another class of industrial- 
ists. American progress has been most- 
ly due to the men who have acted on the 
principle that they can only take out in 
proportion to what they put in. In the 
long run, the business man is governed 
by the law of supply and demand. Some- 








spected. His labor relations seem to be 
built on that small-town pattern. He re- 
gards his men as individuals. 

“They differ in their deserts. They are 
not slaves. They are men. One working 
man may be a bargain at two dollars an 
hour. Another isn’t worth 20 cents. Don’t 
ever permit your judgment to break 
down men into equals. Keep the best at 
his best and try to build the others up to 
that standard.” 

He went to work in a little machine 
shop when he graduated from high 
school. Working with machines was, 
probably, just a job at first; it became 
a passion. When he had gone as far as 
he could in the little shop he got a better 
job and a share of the profits in a larger 
factory in Philadelphia. His new em- 
ployers had been making car seats and 
the young fellow designed a better one. 

That opened the way for him. 

Soon he was making real money. 

He looked at the first automobiles and 
saw that he could improve them. 

They were not selling very well. 
America was still in the “get a horse” 
period. Women wore veils when they 
took a chance on the smelly things. Budd 
said: 

“If we make better cars more will be 
sold.” 

The logic of economics was to com- 


Mr. Budd presents members of the War Working Grandmothers 


of America with certificates showing their part in the war 


times he may have to create a demand 
in order that he may supply it. 

That’s what Mr. Budd did. 

He was born in the little town of 
Smyrna in Delaware. A growing boy in 
a small town gets a very practical view 
of human relationships. A loafer is a 
loafer and an honest man is to be re- 
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plete the story. Better cars were to force 
the building of better roads which would 
compel the making of more and better 
cars. 

The first cars had wooden wheels and 
bodies. The bodies squeaked under the 
stresses of the rough roads. Sometimes 
the wooden wheels dished on the curves. 
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But these things were trade risks. Fo, 
ward-looking manufacturers bough; 
hardwood forests to make certain of, 
plentiful supply of the right kind y 
timber. The wood was magnificent. 

Budd foresaw the need for Stronger 
safer automobiles built of steel whereye, 
possible—and built in mass productig 
to drive down costs. 

His employers shook their heads. The 
were doing very well with wood. Moy 
people were buying more cars each year 

“Even if you are right,” they ma 
have replied, “if we cannot sell sted 
wheels and bodies why should we buij 
them ?”’ 


Risking $70,000 


THE ARGUMENT was logical, but it dig 
not convince Mr. Budd. He had save; 
$70,000 from his wages and his share of 
the company profit. No one had eve 
given him anything. That was a com. 
fortable fortune for a young mechani 
in those days, but he was not primarily 
interested in money. He wanted to do 
things. He quit being an employee—quit 
forever—and took his $70,000 into a risk 
venture. He rented a small shop anj 
spent his little capital for power tools 
The press with which he proposed t 
stamp out metal parts was so tall he 
could not get it into the shop and he 
rented a circus tent. The First Wa 
came on in due course and good fortun 
beamed upon him. He had been experi. 
menting with steel wheels developed in 
France by Michelin. The United State 
Army heard about these wheels. A s¢ 
was ordered for the car being used in 
France by General John J. Pershing. At 
times it was driven by a good-natured 
youngster who had learned about speed 
on the dirt tracks at home. His name 
was Eddie Rickenbacker. General Persh- 
ing, his driver, or some one else, liked 
the new wheels. 

But individual preferences meant lit 
tle in those days. The automobile in 
dustry was a hard customer to convince, 
The industry’s engineers were sold on 
wooden wheels and wooden bodies. 

So Budd decided that his preaching 
would have to take on a circus char 
acter. He would try some stunts. 

He hired an elephant and the young 
woman who went with it, and the gif 
made the elephant stand on top of one 
of Budd’s new-fangled passenger cars 
The car body did not fail. But the car 
manufacturers did not yield. They ob 
served with some acrimony that they 
had no customers who would stand ele 
phants on the roofs of their cars. 

Mr. Budd then tried a new idea. Soon 
newspapers were filled with stories of 
how he rolled wooden cars and then steel 
cars off cliffs. The wooden cars wef 
smashed. But the steel cars would be 
driven away. The demonstration wai 
very satisfactory to Mr. Budd, but the 
market still yawned at him. 

Then John and Horace Dodge left the 
Ford Company in Detroit and began to 
make a car of their own. As they had 
been both automobile builders and work 
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Crane operators 


Giant traveling cranes—such as 
shipyards use to swing heavy sec- 
tions into place—had one unfortu- 
nate weakness. When the heavily 
loaded boom was extended too far, 
the whole structure sometimes top- 
pled over under the terrific strain. 


Even experienced operators 
couldn’t tell just when the danger 
point was reached. Workers’ lives 
were being endangered, vital equip- 
Ment sometimes wrecked. Some 
type of automatic safety control 
was needed. 


After careful study, Westinghouse 
fgineers applied a simple mag- 
Netic device called a “‘strain gauge”’ 
which they had developed to meet a 





* WESTINGHOUSE 








CUT OUT COSTLY TIPS 





similar problem in steel mills. It is 
mounted on structural members of 
the crane. Any excessive stress in 
the steel varies an air gap in the 
gauge. This in turn controls an 
electrical circuit which automati- 
cally shuts off power to the hoist, 
before torques sufficient to produce 
tipping are encountered. 


Eliminating costly tips on giant 
cranes is perhaps an unusual assign- 
‘ment forelectricalengineers. Yetit’sa 
typical example of the broad scope of 
Westinghouse Engineering Service. 


Your nearest Westinghouse office 
is a W.E.S. headquarters. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J-9104 





* 
HOW r) e oO CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 


These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 


Put this service to work on 
your present problems .. .let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. 
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ers in metal, the idea of a steel body the war so Mr. Budd first tried Out af cars 
made sense to them. They bought their amphibian airplane of stainless gteg cans- 

steel bodies from Budd. The Dodge car People said it would twist to ribbon} would 
made a reputation for toughness. Pres- under the stress of flying. It was flow, be afr 


ently Budd was selling thousands of ll over this country and a part of R Eve 
steel bodies. As time went on his com-_ rope. It did not fail. But no sales wey lingto 
panies became among the automobile made. No one wanted planes then. 


joneé 
|industry’s largest suppliers of bodies So Mr. Budd had it flown back 4 ae 
and wheel components. Philadelphia and—perhaps as a mony. somet 
As a pioneer, it was only natural that ment to blindness or as a preview of thel new t 
his restless urge for something new future—set it up in front of the Fran, strear 
should lead him into the utilization of a lin Institute on Benjamin Frankl} the p 
new metal—stainless steel. Parkway. It stands there to this day} more 
In 1910 a British scientist, engaged in When the depression came along iy ing tr 
one of the experiments in which sci- 1929 most important people said tha} the o 
entists delight, had alloyed steel with all financial activities had come to a only h 
chromium and created a metal that automatic stop. People “had no penny} on Pe 


would not rust. Unfortunately it had lit- could not buy any,” in the words of th} to Bu 
tle strength. During the First War, one old adage. Budd had a big factory on his “He 
of Krupps’ scientists in Germany re- hands, and a crew of trained employeg 





all yo 
. sp membered it and added nickel to the and he felt that they must be kept g So 
: Tablets compound. The new alloy had plenty work. He thought there might be a mar} o¢ tr: 


a few of strength but it could not be welded _ ket for stainless steel passenger train} traile 
because extreme heat weakened it. It for America’s railroads. But they im] ghells 











..and they cost less This Is What Happens could be rolled in sheets and used for peratively refused to buy. Railroad pas} for n: 
When Sweating Robs flashy fronts for buildings, and fortable senger traffic had been falling off. Ther The 
than 1 cent a man the Body of Salt . . . | ware and scissors. But that was all. was talk that the automobile would take} ;iffe 
per week Mr. Budd loves steel. This was a de- away so much traffic that the roads long 
Proper body tone | secration. The new alloy was for some _ could only carry passengers at a loss, a sta 
requires salt. Loss sur uss ba | purposes a better steel than had ever Mr. Budd proposed reversing this} whicl 
of salt through sweat mnt been produced, stronger, incorruptible trend by putting into service new, moé¢ up a 
can easily change an . and brilliant. What was needed was a_ ern, light-weight, stainless-steel passen| gtain! 


alert, comfortable 
worker to one who sos 
is miserable, care- 
less. 


Loss of salt dehy- 


method of fabricating it. Mr. Budd set ger trains which would attract busines 
his engineers at the problem of finding back to the railroads. He argued that 
a method of welding which would not if train travel were made attractive 
destroy the characteristics of the alloy people would flock back to the rails. He THE! 
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They evolved the “Shotweld” system. also insisted that lighter weight trains 

’ : £ 5 is rint 
agate body, thickens the blood Controlled flashes of high tension elec- of stronger structure, could be operated vet 
accidents, heat prostrations. = tricity were shot through lapped sheets at higher speeds and less cost because} yj) | 
The preventive is water and salt. Water of stainless steel, fusing them so rapidly of savings in fuel and maintenance. The} yp jg 
alone won’t do it. Under hot, “sweaty” that the steel was not harmed. The solu-§ greater speeds would permit faster} ., m; 
conditions water alone dilutes the blood tion of the problem was in the control schedules, and enable fewer cars t Mc 
and causes heat cramps. exercised automatically over the rapier serve regular runs, thus saving in first ly, is 
Industrial physicians with America’s of current used and the time the wel costs. <a stain 
greatest manufacturing plants have found ing heat was turned on. “But your trains are not safe,” said Mr 
that the easy, simple, economical way to Airplanes had been well advertised by the railroad chiefs. “These little light peop! 
provide essential salt is Morton’s Salt in hi: 
Tablets at every drinking fountain. A oy 

tablet with every drink of water is all ‘h 
that’s necessary to prevent Heat-Fag, heat tage 
cramps, heat prostrations — to keep , to tt 
workers alert, at peak production. leave 
were 
prou 
Y force 
i Mf; | “am 
f wy) | to si 
labor 
i Ther 
i I 2G hirin 
th Z befo! 
es «SALT TABLETS Ee Ni 
rE likes 
i mide 
iH QUICK DISSOLVING 
ie (Less than 30 Seconds) prop 
i This is how a Morton's Salt Tablet F 7 some 
Pe looks when magnified. See how Niet: a ‘\ tion 
ie. soft and porous it is inside. When i + % & P Pe we ae ee ‘gE, : ony ( 
i swallowed with a drink of water, it linia ee no lee: . - “ , seein al os 7 stab: 
ig dissolves in less than 30 seconds virill 

te Case of 9000, 1 erein 60 ° 3 
sal tablets 52 One Man Handles the Harvesting sft 
Salt-Dextrose tablets, $3! 5 men 
case of 9000 - - stan 


To simplify harvesting and threshing, a the tractor or can be equipped with an 


, 4 

ao S DISPENSERS five-foot model combined harvester- auxiliary engine. It is adjustable for use me 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata thresher is now made which has all the with soy beans and a number of grains. ploy 
ee ee controls within reach of the tractor Weed seed removers and other attach} man 
800. Tablet sive. . . $3.28 operator. This combine takes power off ments are available. ae 
Order from your distributor or direct- ye 


ly from this advertisement .. . Write 
for free folder. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, Ill. | 36 NATION'S BUSINESS for August, 19) Aug 
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cars of yours would crumple like tin 
cans—they would not stand up—they 
would bounce off the rails—people would 
pe afraid of them...” 

Eventually Ralph Budd of the Bur- 
jington Road took a chance with the 
pioneer Zephyr and learned that the 
American people were in the mood for 
something new in transportation. One 
new train followed another until Budd 
streamliners were running on most of 
the principal roads. Today there are 
more than 500 stainless cars in 50 shin- 
ing trains and orders ahead for more. 
The only one in the Budd yards today is 
only half finished. The day the Japs fired 
on Pearl Harbor the Government said 
to Budd: 

“Hold everything. We 
all your men.” 

So Budd abandoned the manufacture 
of trains, automotive parts and truck 
trailers and plunged into war work 
shells, planes, structural parts 
for naval vessels, and ordnance 

The first bazooka projectiles 
rifle grenades were made by Budd. 
long ago he launched the “Conestoga 
a stainless steel freight-carrying plane, 
which can be loaded by running a truck 
up a drops down from its 
stainless steel hull 


need you and 


bombs 
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Ready for new wants 


THERE ARE other ideas in the blue- 


prints on his desk which will eventually 


develop into the things which he hopes 
will keep his men 
He is no pessimist. He 
America will want 

hings that he, individual- 


about will be 


so many things 
Most of the t 
ly, is thinking 
stainless steel 
Mr. Budd is an 
people. Once he knew almost 
in his factory by his first name 
but even today 


made of 


likes 
man 


individualist. He 
every 
no longer possible men 
who are in the 
to the Budd 

leaves, because the 
were unusual. The 
proud of being members of the 
force, and he did not willingly 

“aman with whom I would be unwilling 


factory to visit on their 
relationships there 
men were definitely 


Budd | 


to sit down.” If that seems to reflect 
labor ‘‘policy,”’ the inference is wrong. 
There were no hard and fast rules for 


releasing” in the Budd plant 


hiring and “ 
before the war 


No age limits were drawn. Mr. Budd 
likes to have a certain proportion of 
middle-aged men working for him. The 


governed to 
situa- 


proportion is necessarily 
some extent by economics of the 
tion, but he thinks the older men add 
Stability to the force, the younger men 
virility. The youngster who ca 
sifting process of the personnel depart- 
ment is likely to have ambition and 
stamina and may grow to fill a leading 
place in the organization. 

Mr. Budd looks forward to new em- 
ployees remaining with the company for 
many years 

“It is better,’’ he says, ‘‘that the lead- 
ing positions should be attained by those 
of our own people rather than by those 
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Are You Doing _ 





Postwar , Planning? 


Will you actually have the 


needed cash for reconversion? 


N | ANY manufacturers . . . including some whose working capital 
position is the best in their history ...are going to find them- 
selves short of ready cash before income from civilian production is 
flowing in. 
They're going to need cash to reconvert or rebuild plants, tools, 
equipment . . . buy supplies and materials . . . meet payrolls, taxes, 
sales and advertising expenses. It’s going to be a real problem—money 
flowing out week after week . . . flowing out faster than wartime assets 
may become liquid . . . and with no income from sales for many months, 
perhaps a year or more 


Plan Your Cash Requirements Now 


It's not safe to assume that you'll have all the cash you'll need when 
your green light comes. Give your reconversion financial requirements 
the same advanced thinking and planning you've given production and 
merchandising. Plan now what cash you | will need during your transi- 
tion period. Plan mow at what points on the road you will need ir. 
Deride now what cash you can be ahsolutely certain of having on time from 
vour own working capital. Plan mow where the balance is coming from. 
Then you'll know you'll be able to operate successfully till your product 
reaches the market and brings you returns. 


Over A Billion Advanced Since Pearl Harbor 


Farsighted manufacturers, including some of the biggest, have done 
just such intelligent financial planning. They've planned for the outside 
cash they may need, when and if they need it. Since Pearl Harbor, 
Commercial Credit has advanced more than one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. And Commercial Credit is equipped and read) 
to exceed that record in the coming transition to civilian production. 


A Commercial Credit representative will be glad to sit down with 
you and help you analyze your financial reconversion needs . . . and plan 
for them. He will explain how Commercial Credit is equipped to lend 
thousands or millions for anv sound business need... to finance recon- 
version.. to give your business more w orking c apical. . to make tax 
or renegotiation payments. ..to buy other companies, ¢ - Address your 
inquiry to Mr. F. M. Nicodemus, Vice-President, Canam Credit 
Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You will receive prompt attention. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 
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Remember the stories of ‘The Knights of the Round Table” 
— those armored warriors of legend who mounted “fiery steeds” 
and dashed hither and yon to perform deeds of chivalry and 
mercy! They are sagas of service that have kindled the imagi- 
nation for generations. 

Today, we have other “knights of the round table” —not 
legendary, but real . . . powerful railroad locomotives that are roll- 
ing continuously off “round tables’, speeding over heavy rails of 
steel to every part of America — on vital missions of service. 

They are the power that is keeping tens of thousands of trains 
rolling day and night — for war; the power that is delivering to 
ports the mountains of machines, munitions and supplies which 
our fighting men and our fighting Allies must have to smash on 
against the enemy at full invasion speed. 

To its mighty array of ‘knights of the round table”’ the Norfolk 
and Western, within recent years, has added 146 new locomotives 
. . - locomotives that are among the most modern and powerful 
in the world . . . designed and built by N. & W. forces in N. & W. 
shops. The Norfolk and Western is proud of these mighty 
“knights” of power — for they are rolling as never before, per- 
forming a service that is helping to speed the day of Victory. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Orfoble an Wester. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





who have given their best years to some 
| other company.” 

No race or color lines are drawn. Bx. 
perience has shown that a Slav is bette, 
| for some types of work than an Italian 
| The man is always fitted to the job. Hy 
| may have a physical handicap but he jg 
not arbitrarily ruled out on that ae. 
count. He may prove to be a more satis. 
factory worker than the hale man at 
his elbow, becauSe he may have had the 
experience of being turned down be- 
cause of his handicap. An applicant fo 
work is always given a thorough physi. 
cal examination by a competent physi- 
cian. Mr. Budd believes that 

“A physician, by the study of a man’s 
physique—mind, bones, flesh, spirit— 
knows best how to utilize his efforts jp 
directions in which he can be successful, 
His talk with the applicant creates an 
atmosphere of friendly confidence. No 
unpleasant exposure is ever required.” 

Dr. E. H. MclIlvain was responsible 
for the personnel department for years, 
He has had a wide experience as a work- 
ing man and as a physician. 

“He is able to place a man in a posi- 
tion where he would not be a misfit and 
his spirit would not be broken. The 
psychologist, or the reformer, is likely 
to form judgments and lay down courseg 
based on his desires rather than on hig 
knowledge of the capacities of the man 
he is analyzing. This study has been 
neglected. A great profession could be 
developed here.” 


Wives have rights 


MR. BUDD likes food. So the Budd cafe- 
teria is locally famous. Only a strong 
man could eat a quarter’s worth of the 
five-cent dishes. 

The Budd organization is a great be- 
liever in the sanctity of the pay enve- 
lope. No deductions are ever made, un- 
less required by law. The company pays 
the city wage tax for each worker. Mr. 
Budd thinks that the envelope should 
get home to the wife untapped. She may 
have plans that involve every quarter 
of it and a deduction would upset her 
budget. Some might say that her disap- 
pointment is none of their business. Mr. 
Budd knows better. It is very much his 
business. A first rate man is fairly cer- 
tain to have a first rate wife and her 
plans areof the utmost importance to her. 

Mr. Budd is a soft spoken and kindly 
man, but he is pretty emphatic about the 
rights of the wife. 

He has no option but to take out the 
weekly deduction for Social Security, of 
course. But he resents it. 

The staff members at the Budd gen- 
eral offices have a company joke. They 
say they are happy because Mr. Budd 
is a good churchman, for there is no 
telephone in the church. He has a habit 
of telephoning them when an idea oc- 
curs to him and they occur very often. 
He is very definitely the boss. 

In four and one-half lines in “Who's 
Who” it is recorded that he is president 
of his companies and gives his home and 
business addresses. And that is all. That 
is close to the record of brevity. 
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The LaFayette — 1837. One 
of the earliest B & O locomo- 
tives to haul the trains of the 
Presidents of the United States. 
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GM Diese |; have the exacting job of 
hauling B & O's highest-class freight, 





including trains of perishables and 
other oodstu ffs for the armed forces 
as well as for civilian markets. 
eee ey Day in and day out, General Motors Diesel Locomotives 
x 
* 
® . . . 7 

¥ * are proving their ability to haul huge loads far, fast, with 

. 

® * . . . 
f KEEP * little attention and at low cost. In any vision of the future of 
y x 
t * . . . 
t AMERICA * transportation, these tireless giants must loom large. Already 
t . 
t x - 7 
t STRONG » they have won a place of rare importance by their unprece- 
tk x 
‘ . . 
‘ BUY * dented performance in the work of the railroads at war. 
. * 
: WAR BONDS = 

® * 

® 

a Ps LocomoTives..... .ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, i 
* ‘ i. 
Kaur 


ENGINES. .150 fo 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 





DIESEL 
POWER 


ENGINES..... 15 to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
































Individual railroad ties can be re- 
corded from a height of 40,000 feet 


Wirnout optical instruments, we 
would be so seriously handicapped, we 
could not win the war. 

Bombs and shells are unimportant un- 
less they find their target. Fire power 
means little without fire control. As the 
fighting men say: 

“You can’t hit ’em unless you know 
where they are.” 

When the United States entered the 
war our military forces needed in a 
hurry: range finders for warships, bomb- 
sights for planes, gunsights for tanks, 
antiaircraft height finders, periscopes, 
telescopes, binoculars. Also: cameras, 
movie projectors, aerial map-making 
equipment, sextants. 

Expanding industry needed: micro- 
scopes; photomicrographic equipment, 
cameras for record keeping and for 
photographic template making. Also 
such things as: spectrographic equip- 
ment to determine the chemical content 
of materials; metallographic equipment 
to determine the physical characteristics 
of metals; contour projectors to contro] 
the shape of precision parts. 

The list could be extended. 

The service men themselves (one in 
every five of our 8,000,000 soldiers) 
needed eyeglasses—three pairs each, one 
for regular wear, one for reserve and 
one for wear with a gas mask. For eye- 
glass repairs, the Army needed mobile 
optical units, complete shops on trucks, 
each with enough replacement lenses for 
300,000 men. 

The eyeglass part of the picture was 
easy, the precision instrument part not 
SO easy. 
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One Bottleneck tha} 
Didn’t Happen — 


By ART BROWN 


Optical equipment for war cannot be 
slapped together overnight. 

Lenses and prisms do their work by 
slowing down and controlling the action 
of light, bending the light waves as they 
speed along at 186,000 miles a second. 
Making fine lenses calls for high ac- 
curacy, almost unbelievable tolerances. 

Standard unit for measuring the ac- 
curacy of an optical surface is the wave 
length of sodium light: 0.0000232 of an 
inch—one thousandth the thickness of a 
human hair. For some optical surfaces, 
the tolerance of regularity is one-tenth 
of a wave length. 





To avoid distortion, the surfaces of4 
prism must meet at precisely the proper 
angle. Tolerance for the wedge prism 
used in range finders is half a second of 
are. This tolerance is so small that, if 
the two sides of a half second angle were 
extended six and a half miles, at the eng 
of that distance (so say the lens mak. 
ers) the divergence would be only one 
inch. 

Some of the range finders are big 
enough to fill a freight car, include 150) 
mechanical parts and about 100 optical 
elements. Range finders employ the 
principle that given one side of a tri- 
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Today's aerial camera reveals minute significant details of 


the target. The bombsight enables the bomber to hit the mark 
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Bond buying keeps them flying! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY 





Spewed onto an enemy airfield behind the battle lines, paratroops 
and glider-borne infantry strike fierce blows to wrest the field from 
the enemy. While the struggle flames, planes of the Troop Carrier 
Command shuttle overhead, between battle and base, bringing up 
reinforcements, supplies, food and ammunition, -and evacuating 
casualties to dressing stations and field hospitals. 


When the field is won, planes land heavier equipment, and facilities 
are repaired for use against the enemy. Miniature construction 
machinery is flown in, and skilled technicians speed rehabilitation 
of the area with their compact, efficient equipment—tractors, bull- 
dozers, sheep’s-foot rollers, graders. When they finish, they are flown 





NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS-— Years of experience 


in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- c : 
goughs to render an extremely important service to other assignments, and the fighters stay behind to hold and use | 
to the nation by producing and delivering the the field while ground forces fight overland to join them. 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most . 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. The smooth working of these complicated operations is the result 
y x + * of most careful preparation, involving a great amount of figuring, 


accounting and statistical work. On this, and hundreds of other 


EIOURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES ace wartime figuring tasks, Burroughs machines are providing the speed 


also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 


Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those and accuracy essential to Victory. 
e2 business enterprises whose requirements are * . : fo bane Bonk : 
approved by the War Production Board. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e« DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


944 | FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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angle and two adjacent angles, the other 


dimensions can be determined. The 
range finder’s length is the base of the 


triangle, the target the apex. Proper 


sighting on the target gives direct read- 
ing of the distance. To build a big range 
finder takes half as long as to build a 
battleship. 

Not every optical instrument is, of 
course, as complicated as a range finder, 
but all of them require skill and experi- 
ence to make. Moreover, building optical 
instruments requires precision optical 
glass. 

Optical glass is tricky. It must be 
colorless, highly transparent, free from 
strains, free from imperfections, resist- 
ant to tarnish. 


Made in “‘cured”’ pots 


MOST optical glass is made of silica 
(quarzite sand) mixed with various 
compounds of sodium, potassium, cal- 
cium, boron, lead, barium, zinc, anti- 
mony, aluminum, to mention a few. 
It is made in large clay pots which take 
several months to build and “cure.” 

Glass used in spectacles is poured out 
on an iron table, rolled to proper thick- 
ness and annealed. But glass used in pre- 
cision lenses and prisms is allowed to 
cool slowly in the clay pot and to crack 
along its natural cleavage lines. Then 
the pot is broken away, the chunks of 
glass inspected, molded into 
blanks of suitable size, ground 
and polished. 

When we entered the war, only 
one company in this country 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany—was making precision op- 
tical glass on a commercial basis 

Before the First World War 
all our optical glass came from 
Europe. Its manufacture was a 
secret, a government monopoly 
in France, almost so in England, 
and in the hands of a single com- 
pany in Germany. 

Bausch & Lomb started expe- 
rimenting in optical glass in 1912, 
was producing it on a small scale 
in 1917. With the help of scien- 
tists from the Carnegie Geo- 
physical Laboratory, the com- 
pany produced 65 per cent of the 
optical glass our Army and Navy 
used in the First World War. 

Two other companies got into 
production in War I, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. and Spencer Lens 
Co. But only Bausch & Lomb re- 
mained in the precision optical 
glass business after the war was 
over. 

Here, then, was a perfect set- 
up for a potential bottleneck 
when the United States got into 
the present war: A sudden need 
for large numbers of precision 
optical instruments; a restricted 
number of trained workers cap- 
able of building such instru- 
ments; and a limited supply of 
the basic raw material, optical 
glass. 
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Small range finder. A big one fills a fre 


But this bottleneck never developed. 

In cooperation with other manufac- 
turers—some of whom had never before 
had anything to do with the manufac- 
ture of optics—the optical 
spearheaded by Bausch & Lomb not 
only succeeded in meeting all our war 
needs but also kept up production of all 
essential civilian needs. 

On top of that, the optical industry 
has come through with new and im- 
proved military instruments. Before the 
war, Europe was regarded as the world’s 
leading producer of optical goods. Not 
so any more. 

Says Eastman Kodak, which made 
aerial lenses but no military optical in- 
struments before the war and which 
now produces 31 different types of in- 
struments for the Army and Navy 
“Army ordnance experts report, ‘We 
have examined captured German sights 
and periscopes and, element for element, 
the United States is turning out better 
material.’ ”’ 

Eastman is now making an entirely 
new kind of optical glass. It contains no 
silica but is made of “rare-earth ele- 
ments” tantalum, tungsten and lan- 
thanum. This new rare-earth glass was 
originated by Dr. G. W. Morey of the 
Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory, and 
perfected in the Kodak Research Lab- 
oratories. 

“It is the first basic discovery in op- 
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car, contains 100 precision optical elements 
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tical glass manufacture in 55 yearg# 
says Eastman. “It is almost as reyoly, 
tionary as producing steel without iron’ 

This new glass is made not in gly 
pots, but in small platinum crucibjg 
which cost about $3,000 each but whig 
can be used over and over. 

“An aerial photographer equippej 
with a lens of this new rare-elemey 
glass,” says Eastman, “can get nigh 
pictures of better quality—with th 
same light—at a greater height.” 

Among other war instruments, Eagt. 
man has developed two new camera; 
one for stills and one for movies, for ug 
in submarines. These cameras operat 
through 40-foot “pipes,” require my 
focusing, can be mounted for use withip 
ten seconds. 

Bausch & Lomb has perfected a wide. 
angle aerial camera lens called th 
Metrogon which makes it possible t 
take a picture at an oblique angle fiy 
miles away from the target horizontally 
and still show minute significant details 

The Metrogon lens consists of foy 
deeply curved elements, two of whig 
are paper thin at the center and th 
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other two paper thin at the edge. This ee 


lens is so free from distortion that equal 
areas of any part of the negative repre 
sent equal areas on the ground. 

The optical industry now produce 
telephoto lenses which will record in. 
dividual railroad ties from a height of 
40,000 feet. 

By way of example of what 
you can now expect from aerial 
photography: Photographs ma& 
by the Fairchild camera show th 
position and caliber of guns, lo 
cation of radio installations, th 
count of enemy troops, natur 
and depth of submerged oft 
shore obstacles. 

Map making has been speedei 
up through the development @ 
equipment which converts aerial 
photographs into maps showing 
the third dimension. With this 
equipment, it is possible to map 
an area eight miles wide by 6 
miles long in about 48 man- 
hours. 


Better light transmission 


THE optical industry has found 
a way to make lenses ani 
prisms transmit more light. The 
surfaces are given a permanent 
hard coating of magnesium fluor 
ide one-quarter wave length 
thick which cuts down reflection 
and improves visibility. 

Binoculars without coated lens 
surfaces transmit only about 5 
per cent of available light. With 
coated surfaces, they transmit 
about 78 per cent. 

“That could mean the differ- 
ence,” say the lens makers, “be 
tween seeing an enemy sub clear 
ly outlined and merely seeing 4 
wall of fog.” 

Since the war began, the op 
tical industry has spread out all 
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The change from the 1900 front to 
ihe 1935 front was a forward step 
in beauty—and now the store design- 
a adds full visibility of the store 
#a step ahead in merchandising. 


“I'd like to see some suede gloves.” 
“What can you show me in personal stationery?” 
“Let me see some comfortable slippers.” 

Customers want to see. And so, doesn’t it follow that 
making it easier to see your store and your merchandise 
makes it easier for them to come in and buy? 

That’s some of the thinking in modern storefront de- 
sign. Build your front so passers-by can see right into 
the store 
so they can see that your store is a pleasant place 
to shop. 


so they can see what kind of goods you sell— . 


The Visual Front does just that. There’s no visual 
barrier between sidewalk traffic and your merchandise 


BECAUSE BUYING STARTS 
WITH SEEING...PLAN FOR A 























the front wall and the doors are made of clear glass. 
The color and pattern of the walls, floor and ceiling of 
the “arcade” carry right back through this glass wall. 
The pedestrian is invited back ... back... back... 
until she’s inside. 

Whether your front is the 1900 vintage or the more 
decorative 1935 style, chances are it can be “opened 
up” with glass to invite more traffic—and more sales. 
There are many beautiful, lustrous glass products to 
help you do this. Your storefront designer and your 
Libbey -Owens-Ford Distributor will be glad to discuss 
them with you. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
7384 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Copyright 1943 2% 
Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Compony 





a LIBBEY: OWENS °- FORD 
, a Gneat Name in GLASS 


























Ford, Corning Glass Works, Pittsby 
Plate Glass Co., Hayward Optical q) 
Co., aS well as by Bausch & Lomb 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

New optical companies have bee 
formed including the American Lenj 
Co. and Zenith Optical Co. 

Established firms in fields unrelated t 
optics are now turning out military Opti. 
cal instruments, though in most Case 
| are not making their own lenses ap 
| prisms. The list includes: Mergenthale 

Linotype Corp., Bulova Watch Co., He, 
schede Hall Clock Co., May Oil Burne 
Co., Minneapolis-Honeywell Co., Mors 
‘ Twist Drill & Machine Co., Warner 
+ ; Swasey Co. 


over the country. Precision optical glag 
ef ooms conve rom is now being made by Libbey-Owe 











American optical center 


BEFORE the war, optical manufactuy 
and optical research centered in Roches. 
ter, N. Y., home of Bausch & Lomb, East. 
man Kodak, Wollensak Optical Co., Ie 
Optical Co. and Simpson-Walther Len 
Co. 

Eastman manufactured cameras 
lenses and complex optical photographi 
instruments, in addition to its photo. 
graphic materials. 

3ausch & Lomb specialized in ophthal- 
mic goods, instruments for testing vis. 
ion, scientific and industrial optical ip. 
struments, big range finders for the 
Navy, and binoculars which met Army 
and Navy specifications. 

Wollensak Optical Company maée 
photographic goods and binoculars t 
retail at popular prices. Today, it makes 





military binoculars and lenses for mil- C 
tary instruments. 
F . 2 »cfer akes > » di F > 
Sheer stockings—and a thousand and one other consumer items must Roche take: Hap credit for a O 
ut . . ing prevent a critical shortage of needed . 
keep our factories humming when war production stops. Conversion 6 I 6° . surpris 
military optical equipment 


must be rapid. Our returning service men must have jobs. The public 
will sorely need and want the goods. 

And industry will lose no time. As always, it will find aAmR EXPRESS 
indispensable for saving millions of man-hours and dollars, through the 


Rochester’s volume of peacetime op} rom, ¢ 
tical business was big enough to enable is han 
the local firms to work out mass produe- : 


tion methods in what had been an in} these- 








high-speed delivery of critical tools and material. Industry will find dustry of artisans and craftsmen. dditi 
AIR EXPRESS facilities constantly being expanded—to serve all business The technique was simply to break aad thi 
with economy, in all domestic and foreign markets in the coming down the exacting jobs of the artisans Co: 
age of air-commerce. into smaller component parts so that in- : 
experienced workers could handle most Per 


+ of the operations, leaving for the crafts- 
A Money-Savin , E 8 
: Y 3 9. men the tasks which they alone could do Tir 
High-Speed Wartime Tool When the war boosted the demand for hor 
For Every Business optical goods, this technique was ex- 


tended. New workers were hired and Err 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have trained, lew far ilities added. Wri 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% on ; Outside companies with war contracts 

Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “‘hours”’, not days and for optical devices, the manufacture ol 101 
weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores | which was new o1 partially new to them of 

of foreign countries. turned to kocnemter ae bechnion a 

WRITE TODAY for ‘Vision Unlimited’ —an informative booklet that will stimulate Rochester made available to the outside 


firms a working knowledge of produc 
tion of optical goods. 

During the transition period in which 
the outside companies were getting into 


self-contained production, tochester 
f, supplied them with the actual optical 
elements, relieving them of the hard job 


of producing these precision parts them- 


Gers there FIRST selves. In some cases, this is still being 
—_— 


done. 


the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 





Bausch & Lomb now makes more bint 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 46 NATION'S BUSINESS 
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How to make money out of your office 


OU business men who have thought profits come 
., from factory and sales can have a pleasant 
surprise —there's money to be made in your office, shipping 
nom, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 
is handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 
histories that contributed 100% 


thesee—actual case 


additions to net profit: 
Cost of inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 


Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7 


Errors and eliminated from payroll 


writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


arguments 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
of one department alone. 


Addressagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


TRADE-MARK REG US Pal OFF 


aph and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of 


You, too, can save paper, money, and manpower in 
these and many other ways by Addressograph simpli- 
fied business methods. They revolutionize office work by 
writing payrolls, personnel records, dividends, tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a 


hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
You probably have the machines already. Let us show 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 


17, and all principal cities of the world. 






Addressograph.Multigraph Corporation 
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NEW BUTLER BUILT 


RIGID FRAME 


BUILDING DESIGN 


AFTER 








CUTS CUBAGE 
SAVES STEEL — SAVES MONEY 


At the top isan interior view of the world’s 
largest recycling plant. The 8,200 horse- 
power it houses repressures an oil field to 
maintain high level production. 

When the Butler Steel Building was de- 
signed for it in prewar days, a functional 
requirement made it necessary to make the 
building several feet higher than was other- 
wise necessary. 

Three or four feet of extra height on a 
building 214 feet long and 40 feet wide calls 
for a lot of extra material, time and money, 
just to gain headroom for chain hoists op- 
erating on overhead tracks. 

To functionally fit just such requirements 
in industrial buildings, Butler engineers 
developed a new rigid frame structure. To 
give a clear picture of its advantages, the 
artist has drawn the rigid frame in on a 
separate photographic print of the same in- 
terior view of the recycling plant shown at 


the top. Note that roof trussing is elimi- 
nated entirely. This permits cutting height 
and unnecessary cubage. It saves steel and 
saves money. 

Emerging from the production of thou- 
sands of steel buildings through the war 
years for lend-lease and the armed forces, is 
a complete new line of Butler-Built Steel 


Buildings. They are designed to serve better | 


functionally than any that have preceded 
them in three decades of manufacture by 
Butler factories. 
Address all inquiries to: 
7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
956 Sixth Ave. S. me Minneapolis, Minn. 


Awarded 
to Two 
Butler Plants 


BU TL ER MAN R M: ANU F AC “TU RING € c ;OMPANY 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Galesburg, IIl. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





BUTLER BUILT 
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oculars in a month than it didina y 
| in peacetime. Yet to clear its plant 4% 
action on other and more intricate 4 
it turned over its binocular designs 
working instructions to six companjl 
licensing them to make binoculars ¢ 
royalty-free basis. 

Firms now making military bine 
lars of Bausch & Lomb design 
Kollsman Instrument Division of Sq 
D Co., Universal Camera Co., Ang 
Optical Co., Westinghouse, Nash-Ky 
vinator and Research Enterprise, Lf 
of Toronto. 

All the manufacturing firms nowms 
|ing optical goods—both the old firm 
| and the new—have had a part in wo 

ing out short-cuts in production. 





| Diamond tools for milling 


| 
ONE spectacular time-saver, which j 
| recently been developed, is the use off 
diamond tool to “rough out” lenses ¢ 
prisms, to size for final grinding 
polishing. This milling operation elim 
nates rough grinding with loose abra 
Sives. 
Not all the companies which have em 
tered the optical industry since the y 
began—or which were in some phase 
| the work to start with and have sig 
| widened their operations—found it n 
essary to call on Rochester for ad 
and instructions. 
The American Optical Company, f 
example—through its own experieng 
ingenuity and resourcefulness—expal 
ed its production to include a wide ra 
of military optical instruments. Thi 
company is on record as having p 
vided more eyeglass lenses for the Arf 
and Navy than any other manufactur 
The Spencer Lens Co., a subsidiary 
| American Optical, started from scrat 
and without outside help designed, 
is now producing, a military binoc 
The American Optical Co. has work 
out a new process designed to con 
scientifically the annealing of opti@ 
glass and thus to speed up its produé 
tion. Also this company has developed 
a new glass for use in welders’ goggles. 
The new glass permits the welder to look 
directly into the full glare of light. 
Another firm which greatly expanded 
its optical production, took on new jobs 
and found new and better ways of doing 
things without calling in “outside ex- 
|perts” is Bell & Howell of Chicago. 
| Before the war, Bell & Howell manu 
'factured professional and amateur 
|movie equipment. Today the company 
is turning out tank telescopes, gunsights 
and periscopes, in addition to making 
photographic equipment. 

In cooperation with the 
Forces, Bell & Howell has engineered 
the basic design for a new simplified and 
compact gunsight for use in fighting 
planes and has made its blueprints avail- 
able to other companies. 

Before the war, Bell & Howell im: 
ported its fine lenses from England. 

It did, however, have an experimental 
lens department which employed six 
skilled workers. When the company, 
working on war orders, decided to make 
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«©. ,.a trout stream in the front yard— 


mountains at the back door...’’ 


HO’S talking? Just a boy and a 
girl planning their future — the 
aherent privilege of all Americans. 

In this country you’ve always traveled 
settled where you pleased and tried 
jour hand at whatever you chose. 

That’s the American way of life—the 
vay the Founding Fathers meant it to be. 
Its free enterprise! 

Take the case of Solomon Juneau, By- 
mo Kilbourn, Alexander Mitchell and 
heir associates —pioneer Americans with 
menterprising idea. They envisioned a rail- 
nad extend ing westward from Milwaukee 
the Mississippi River. In the face of 
kepticism and hardships, they planned, 
Ptsevered, prevailed! 


Built nearly a hundred years ago, this 
railroad became The Milwaukee Road. 
Extending farther, south, north and west 
from the Great Lakes, it opened new 
territory clear to the Pacific Coast. 

Sturdy pioneers—eastern tenant farm- 
ers, and immigrants, too—staked out 
farms in this new country and became 
land owners. Clerks, with more courage 
than capital, left secure employment to 
open crossroads stores and become inde- 
pendent merchants. Blacksmith shops 
grew to great industries, and territories 
achieved statehood. 

That’showthe American system worked 
yesterday—and will work tomorrow. Men 
with ideas build railroads, or automobiles, 


or radios, or tractors. They tap new re- 
sources, found new marts —and constantly 
open new opportunities for others. 

It has proved a good system. Let’s not 
tamper with it—except as we must, tem- 
porarily, in achieving Victory — lest we 
win the war and lose our liberty. 


THE 
MUALWAUKEE 
Roap 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRODUCES MORE, FASTER, 
BETTER —— WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTROL 


Here’s a Bowser Liquid 
Control Installation that 


PAYS 100% 


Dividends Annually 


A nationally known plant in New 
York State installed a Bowser 
2-meter Soluble Oil Proportioner 
for grinding and cutting solutions 
used in seven different depart- 
ments. Previously the solutions 
were mixed in open drums and 
distributed manually. 


Results... 

1. Three laborers, one for each 
shift, were released for other 
work. Estimated annual saving — 
$9,360.00. 2. Soluble oil consump- 
tion was reduced 10%. Estimated 
annual saving — $900.00. 3. Space 
for two storage drums was saved 
in each of seven departments. The 
proportioner and tanks in the oil 
house take only 30 square feet. 


The first year’s savings on labor | 


and oil far more than paid for the 
entire installation. After that, it’s 
“velvet.” 


That’s typical of Bowser Exact 
Liquid Control equipment. And 
virtually every manufacturing 
plant in America has a positive 
need for something Bowser makes 
.. . filters, lubrication units, stills, 
pumps, meters, oil conditioners, 


solvent purifiers, etc. Bowser, INc. | 


Ft. Wayne 5, Indiana. 








The Name That Means 
Exact Control of Liquids 


Not only has Bowser’s war production 
eorned the Army-Navy E... Bowser 
equipment hos helped earn it for 
scores of other companies. 
Buy Wer Bonds 


















,its own precision lenses, it hired what 
additional skilled workers it could get, 
took on more and more unskilled work- 
ers, broke down the jobs into smaller 

| operations, revamped optical production 

| methods, redesigned its productive ma- 
chinery, and launched an _ intensive 
training program. 

J. H. McNabb, president of Bell & 
Howell, and his executives had had long 
experience in making precision mechan- 
ical parts to exacting engineering speci- 
fications. They saw no reason why they 

| could not learn to make all the lenses 

they needed—and succeeded in doing so. 

The employee-training program was 
under the direction of Harold Booth, vice 

president. Because no suitable handbook 

for optical workers was available, Mr. 

Booth wrote one. This book has since 

| been distributed to other firms. 

To help other manufacturers train 
workers in new work methods, Bell & 
Howell is producing six movies for the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Optical 
Procurement Division of the Navy, 
showing in detail the basic skills re- 
quired in the entire process of precision 
lens making. 

In breaking the threatened bottleneck 
in military instruments, the optical in- 
dustry grew more in a few months than 
in the previous ten years. 

How will this sudden growth affect the 
industry’s future? 

When peace comes, or when orders for 








Rubber Plus Steel Equals Bronze 


Hitherto bronze propellers could not be 
fitted to steel shafts for use in salt water 
because electrolytic action would quick- 
ly corrode the steel. 

Now a method has been found for 
flame-spraying Thiokol synthetic rubber 
on to the steel shaft so that it is com- 
| pletely insulated. The molten rubber is 
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military instruments are cut back, § 
will not be enough work to keep 
all the manufacturers now in the Optig 
field. The “strictly optical” firms, ho 
ever, are not concerned. They ge 
bright future for the industry—ang 
better world for the human eye, 
All optical instruments, leaders ip 
industry promise, will be better, 
The industry expects to sell more 
oculars and microscopes for homey 
but warns the consumer not to logkal 
bargains. | 
The optical industry expects tog ‘ 
increase in the use of optical met 
in research and in manufacturing, 9 | 
Firms which make materialg 
equipment for professional eye careimn 
for greatly increased business iy 
postwar period. || 
The camera manufacturers, tooJ 
for increased business after the WP 
particularly in the motion picture #m 
The war has shown the e‘fectivene 
visual education. 
Educational movies were fo ' 
simple and inexpensive. Tomorrow’gy 
ucational movies will be made by m 
film companies and promise to be @ 
orate and costly productions. q 
Most of the manufacturers from @# 
side the optical field, the regularg 
lieve, will drop the optical business ai 
the war. If some do remain, there will 
new competition but probably busing 
enough for all. 



































































sprayed on while the shaft is in position 
on the ship. 

The synthetic hardens rapidly to form 
a firmly bonded coating with extremely 
high abrasion resistance. 

The same process, it is said, can 
used for other vulnerable underwatef 
portions of steel vessels. 
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HERE’S HOW BUSINESSMEN 
4 RATE NEW YORK STATE 











You are planning now for the postwar period. Here are facts, revealed 
in a poll of New York State manufacturers, of real importance to 
you. Unbiased opinions, of men who know from years of practical 
experience, rate New York as a good State in which to do business. 


“= 0 give approval to New York for 0 praise New York as a market. 
0] the availability of raw and =I 0 Over a quarter of the nation’s 
0 semi-processed materials—both J population and a third of the 


produced in the State and imported. retail sales right at hand put the nation’s 
number one market at industry’s door- 


0 endorse New York’s unexcelled step in the Empire State. 
& 0 and diversified transportation 


system —railway and truck ¥ 97%, approve the service and cost 





3 transportation plus waterway and port of the State’s electric, water 


widebe facilities that give it a time and rate ad- > and gas utilities. New York is 
vantage in shipping to mass markets. Cn the nation’s number one powerhouse, 
‘ with continuity, flexibility and low cost 


of manhours due to strikes than any other the service and cost of fuel— 
industrial State. coal, oil and gas. 


like the cooperativeness of New . 
of service. 
Q] y York State /abor. In 1943 New ectln ces 
0 York lost a lower percentage “Ss 0] y give an O.K. to New York for 

















How You Can Capitalize On These Advantages Accept This Informative Book 
With such a favorable economic environment, The services we can render are fully de- 
New York State should be considered in your —e in our new book “New York Means 
: usiness.”’ In it business men tell in their 
postwar plans. Wherever you are located, the own words their experience with labor, 
State Department of Commerce can help you. transportation, markets and other factors 
We can assist you on plant locations; supply in- of doing business in New York. Send for 
formation on manpower; get you a preview of your copy on your business letterhead. 
= taxes for a new enterprise; give technical service ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
= -w materials and new products; hel beta 
On NOW MALTA aa Hew P » REIP pro- NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
form mote opportunities in foreign trade. ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
mely 
n be 6A Ww 
oe AS ge! 
— oad 
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Key to Postwar Prosperity 


(Continued from page 22) 


cating their salesmen and sales courses 


for retail salespeople are scheduled. 


This means that the days of the sales 
person who met all complaints with the 


reminder, ‘‘There’s a war on, y'know,” 
are numbered. Already some merchants 
are weeding out the misfits and incom- 
petents, the surly and discourteous. 


They know that in an era when compe- 
- tition will be not only more intensive 


but more widespread and better organ- 
ized, sales personnel must be courteous 
as well as technically trained. A. E. 


Jacques, general merchandise manager 


of Halle Brothers Company, Cleveland, 


summed up the general view in a recent 


talk before a group of store principals: 


Selling is easy now 


“I AM unhappy to report there is in- 
difference, laxity, a let-down of the ef- 
forts that would spare no pains to please 
a customer, a decreasing interest in 
showing, suggesting, explaining. It is 
easy to sell when customers are willing 
to buy and, because it is easy to ‘run a 
book,’ many of the niceties that make 
friends for a store as well as Sell its 
merchandise are being forgotten. 

“Courtesy is priceless. It is remem- 
bered long after a particular piece of 
merchandise is worn out and forgotten. 
It turns customers into friends. We can- 
not and we will not be without it. We will 
not always be at war. There will not 
always be the-same ability of a fully 
employed civilian public to buy mer- 
chandise in abundance.” 

Emphasis on selling will be expressed 
in terms of more carefully selected per- 
sonnel, more highly trained sales- 
people, and perhaps greater in- 
centives. Apparel chains were 
among the first to demonstrate 
that the most competent if most 
highly paid salespeople produce 
the lowest selling expense. 

Stores of the future will try to 
attract to their organizations 
people of ability, imagination, 
enterprise and ambition. With- 
out them, glittering new retail 
edifices would count for little. 

Last summer we chanced to 
meet a man well along in years 
who, at one time, directed the 
destinies of a giant mercantile 
business in Chicago. He had re- 
tired, but unfortunate invest- 
ments drained his resources and 
obliged him to seek employment. 

Refusing to exploit past friend- 
ships or associations in New 
York and. Chicago, he accepted 
employment in the basement of 
a large New York department 
store. He was impressed with the 
fact that his fellow salespeople 
seemed to be indifferent to their 
daily sales. 

One day he resolved to dis- 


cover how much business he could write 
up by the dint of unusual effort. At the 
end of an ordinary day, he found that he 
had sold $300 of merchandise or about 
five times that of any salesperson on the 
floor. 


Service will be restored 


THIS emphasis on selling means that 
many concerns—especially independent 
department and apparel stores—which 
adopted self-service in whole or part as 
a wartime expedient will resume the ser- 
vices they offered before the war. Store 
executives feel that, although shoppers 
are willing to serve themselves, pay cash 
and carry when it is the patriotic thing 
to do, service when restored will exer- 
cise the same influence it did in the past. 

This does not mean that new display 
methods will make goods inaccessible. 

Department Store Economist found 
that 64 per cent of 3,000 selected depart- 
ment store customers favored merchan- 
dise display that permitted them, on oc- 
casion, to wait upon themselves; but 57 
per cent also want full salesperson ser- 
vice available. Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers found that 71 per cent favored self- 
service in food stores or departments, 
less than half wanted it in other depart- 
ments and only 25 per cent in shoe de- 
partments. The newspaper chain sam- 
pled 6,000 shoppers in 13 cities. 

MacF adden Publications’ wage earner 
forum disclosed that salesperson service 
was preferred by 83.7 per cent in drugs 
and cosmetics, 75.9 per cent in household 
furnishings, 71.5 per cent in clothing and 
52.7 per cent in notions. 

With a rejuvenated plant 
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“I can’t come home right away, honey. 


I'm taking inventory” 


NATION'S 





trained sales force, the postwar me, 
chant will be inclined to pare mark-upg 
and put his trust in turn-over, 
short profits of quick sales are more 
warding ultimately than wider mary. 
ups on slower turn-over. In addition, th 
short profits are fattened by lower per. 
centages of mark-down. Stores in 194y 
will rely upon the economies of volums 
to offset margins sacrificed to insur 
that volume. 

This point was stressed in a recent 
monograph on retailing after the wa; 
by Robert R. Nathan, economist ang 
former chairman of the WPB’s plannj 
committee. He noted that, if we are t 
have relatively full employment afte 
the war, production must be at least 59 
per cent higher than it was before the 
war. He believes that we should plan 
for consumption “at a level half again 
above the pre-war quantities.” He segs 
the retailer’s role as one of developing 
volume through moderate mark-ups, ef. 
ficient merchandising and a striving for 
maximum quantity of sales. 

Attaining these vital objectives is the 
task of big city and small town retailer 
alike. Manufacturers who concentrated 
on the cities during the war, because they 
could easily absorb available output, are 
overhauling their selling practices. 


More stores for small towns 


STORES in small towns account for 43 
per cent of the nation’s business, reports 
Nelson A. Miller, chief of the distribu- 
tion management unit of the Depart. 
ment of Commerce. They add up to 9 
per cent of all general stores, 66 per cent 
of hardware stores, 73 per cent of filling 
stations and 76 per cent of news dealers. 
He predicts that many other types of 
small town stores will increase in nun- 
ber after the war. 

These small town stores promise to 
offer stern competition after the 
war to big city, chain and mail- 
order- outlets. Current postwar 
plans of most of the major oil 
companies indicate that in 194X 
the filling station will emerge as 
a service store, handling a di- 
versified line of merchandise and 
aspiring to become a family 
trading center. It is reckoned al- 
ready as a factor in the distribu- 
tion of household, garden, ‘sport- 
ing and other goods. 

Many types of stores changed 
their characters for the duration. 
Grocery stores, for example, 
took on drug-store types of 
goods. At a recent meeting of the 
National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores it was revealed that 
nearly 300,000 grocery stores 
were handling  seltzer-aspirin 
products, 260,000 were handling 
laxatives, 226,000 were selling 
cold remedies and 217,000 were 
carrying dentifrices. 

Stores today are selling many 
wares that they did not carry 
before Pearl Harbor. They have 
derived significant volume from 
jewelry brokerage departments, 
1944 
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PREPARING payroll checks 
int child’s play . .. and 
i's nothing to toy around 
vith! If you want a pay- 
wll method that will — 

Cut down the time it takes to 


write checks and get them 


to your employees 


Cut down the cost per check 





Cut down on record keeping 
— and help solve your man- 
power problem — 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan. There’s 


and he'll be 


no charge... 


happy to explain this quick 
and efficient method with- 
out obligation. The Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1712 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
[llinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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EXAMPLE OF 


VAL MAEA 


liabatic and Isothermal Compression page 9 
Moisture and Dew Point (page 30) .. . Cylinder 


Che arance page lO) «a0 Sludge Formations 


page 34)... These are just a few of the important 


' 7 t i | 
ects G1iscussec 1n OUF aetatetetnts new DooKiet, 
PRESSOR LUBRICATION. Clearly 


{ ; . ) eel ee <4 
packed witI helpful information, It S 


1 
iir COmMmpressor OWNerS and ig elate personnel. 


Simply write: Cities Service Oil Company, 


Sixty Wall ‘Tower, New Y ork 5; N. ¥Y 





More and more, it’s service that counts... 


and 


means good service! 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 





fine art galleries, poultry, livestock, and 
a host of services ranging from um.- 
brella repair to dry cleaning. 

Many have dropped profit-and-loss de. 
partments, and soon must decide too 
whether they will restore such depart. | 





| ments. The war brought home the fact | 


that most stores do 80 per cent of their | 
business in 20 per cent of their goods, 

Held to prescribed inventories by 
WPB’s inventory control order, thou- 
sands of stores jettisoned the slow-moy- 
ing items to make room for faster-moy- 
ing goods. 

Soon they will have to decide whether 


' customer convenience is really served by 


carrying the sluggards. 

Discarding some departments pro- 
vided more space for others. The store 
of tomorrow must plan for the most pro- 
ductive allocation of space. 

Logically, with 10,000,000 men return- 
ing to civilian life and clothing, depart- 
ment and specialty stores are consider- 
ing the need for enlarged men’s wear 
departments. 

The change faces some uncertainties, 
because the customer has changed. Men 
returned from the last war unwilling 
to wear starched collars. The soft, col- 
lar-attached shirt eclipsed the neckband 
style completely. 

In this war, men have learned to go 
garterless. Will garters pass into limbo 
too? Service men have become accus- 
tomed to wearing clothing scientifically | 
adopted to climatic conditions. How will | 
this affect their clothing purchases in 
194X ? 

As for women’s clothing, will the gir- 
dle and the slip make it impossible to sell 
lingerie in quantities approximating 
those of three years ago? 


Capital will be needed 


FINANCIAL problems also confront 
store proprietors of the future. They will 
need capital for outlay on store mod- 
ernization and expansion, for higher op- 
erating expenses and for heavier, initial 
stocks. They will need capital for what 
promises to be unprecedented volume in 
credit sales. Tax laws made it difficult 
for stores to put aside profits for these 
contingencies. All but a few stores either 
must borrow or refinance. The extent 
to which stores, large or small, can par- 
ticipate in the market of 194X may de- 
pend to a great extent on their financial 
resources. 

Briefly, then: 

In 194X, the U. S. consumer will come 
to market with more amassed wealth 
than the world has ever known. But that 
consumer must be sold. 

There will be many ready and anxious 
to sell her. 

Tomorrow’s store of the future will be 
well equipped to realize tomorrow’s op- 
portunities only if it is well-manned. It 
will have to re-erect the service bridges 
it has burned behind it; it will have to 
regain good-will and renew faith. 

American merchants have not failed 
in the past, they will not fail in the fu- 

| ture. 
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DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Motors Building 


DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General 


LEADERSHIP 


PROVES ITS STRENGTH IS 


BASIC 


For 43 consecutive years The Chicago Daily News has car- 
ried more Total Display advertising than any other Chicago 
newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday.* This linage all 
put together has now passed the FOUR HUNDRED MIL- 
LION mark. It is a figure which gives eloquent testimony 
to the deep-rooted conviction among advertisers that The 
Daily News is Chicago's BASIC advertising medium. And 
to their conviction that the million reader-friends of The 
Daily. News constitute Chicago's key audience. Experience 
over the years has revealed to advertisers that The Daily 
News can sell anything. By anything we mean any product 
or service with merit. Yes, and sell with the economy of 


expenditure which efficient advertising demands! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
iTS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza RESPECT AND TRUST 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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One Man’s Part in the War 


ANXIOUS relatives receive 
soldier mail because a for- 
mer business man turned a 
peacetime hobby into a war- 


time morale builder 


ky THE PAST two years, more than 10,- 
000 service men in all parts of the world 
have received as gifts from Emerson 
McCord of Houston, Texas, rebuilt foun- 
tain pens in fine working order. Mr. Mc- 
Cord has collected used fountain pens 
from various sources, has made them 
“as good as new,” and has distributed 
them free of charge to the boys. He is 
still engaged in the activity and is busier 
today than ever before. 

Emerson McCord is no ordinary repair 
man. He was formerly an active busi- 
ness executive but, as the result of a 
railroad accident some years 
ago, is now confined to a wheel- 
chair. 

After many months in the hos- 
pital following the accident, Mr. 
McCord returned home with 
doubts about his future—with 
plenty of time on his hands to 
think about things but with no 
outlet for his thoughts and emo- 
tions. His pen-repairing hobby 
has turned the tide from a life of 
boredom to one of adventure. 


Found a war activity 


“WHEN we entered the war,” 
says Mr. McCord, “I felt more 
handicapped than ever. I looked 
around but there seemed to be 
nothing much I could do to help 
advance the war effort. 

“Then one day I happened to 
read a magazine article stressing 
the fact that mail—both from 
the soldier and to the soldier- 
can play an important part in 
strengthening the soldier’s mor- 
ale. I had previously been repair- 
ing fountain pens for my friends, 
after having discovered—in 
dealing successfully with one of 
my own that needed fixing—that 
fountain pens are not so hard to 
repair. 

“After having read that arti- 
cle I began to wonder whether I 
couldn’t turn my hobby into a 
wartime venture by repairing 
broken pens and giving them to 


By ROSE D. MEYER 


our boys going overseas. The idea kept 
running in my mind, and I finally sent a 
letter to our local newspaper asking its 
help in interesting readers to send me 
their broken pens. I explained in some 
detail my rather sketchy plan, little 
dreaming that before long I would be re- 
ceiving pens from all parts of the coun- 
try and then sending them to far-flung 
corners of the world. 

“The USO and a local grocery chain 
were the first to become interested in my 
plan, and soon hundreds of sick foun- 
tain pens came to me. When I had these 
rebuilt, my next problem was one of dis- 
tribution. Of course, there was to be no 
charge for these rejuvenated pens. The 
distribution method was easily met 
through the cooperation of Army chap- 
lains in various areas. These officials 
arranged to have the soldiers going 
overseas interviewed, and those who did 
not have pens received one.” 

Recently Mr. McCord has enlarged his 
service to include veterans returned 
home for hospitalization. His one-man 
project is practically free of expense. He 


i . \ 





“‘We're tired of this same old arrangement. We 


want the punch press moved over by the window, 
the drill over here, and the electric oven turned 


around so we can talk with the operators!” 
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works at it eight to ten hours a day, g 
is happier today, he reports, than he } 
been in years. The only compensatig 
he receives for his work is the satisfag 


our boys abroad, attested to in the ma 
letters of appreciation which come 
him. 

As he puts it: “It is a hobby with me 
and a tonic for war mothers. Because ¢ 
my disability there is very little I can q 
in a direct sort of way to help win 
war. But now I am able, through thi 
work, to help our boys keep in tough 
with their families. 


Rubber shortage met 


“AT ONE time it seemed as though 
would have to discontinue the job be 
cause of the rubber shortage. The sac 
are rubber, and to get them requires 
War Production Board order. However# 


Company, of Ravenna, O., tha 
the rubber sacks would be sen 
free as the company’s contribu 
tion to the work I was doing f@ 
our service men. That was a re 
letter day for me. 
“True, among the pens I rea 
ceive are some which at firsf 
glance seem to be beyond repair. 
But no parts are wasted. All-can 
be used in some way as replace- 
ment parts. And I am always 
careful that all such substitu- 
tions match in color and design 
of the pen I am rebuilding.” 
Mr. McCord is now seeking 
from the public at large worn- 
out or discarded pens, to be sent 
to his home, 1215 Autrey St, |}, 194¢ 
Houston, to be rebuilt and given 
to some soldier—either going 
overseas or hospitalized at home. |!0 Bell 
Because of the scarcity of Weste1 
fountain pens available to civil- An 
ians, he is constantly being ap- 
proached to do repair work at : 
tempting prices. His answer is }st—in 
always the same—No. inter-c 
Perhaps after the war he may mand « 
go into the business. He now 
feels, however, that he has a full- 
time job bringing rich rewards. pound: 
It is bringing the outside very throug 
close and is enabling him to re- Nor. 
capture the thrill of service to 
others. such a. 
His hobby has given him 4 In thre 
healthier attitude toward his iso- set ope 


lated life. channe 
by pu 


toughe 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 1 of a series: for the Armored Forces 
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In1940 the Army brought one of its 
toughest communications problems 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric. 

A new radio was wanted for the 
\rmored Forces—a multi-frequency 
set—in effect a radio switchboard to 
jinter-connect tanks, scout cars, com- 
mand cars, artillery units, anti-tank 
vehicles. It must withstand unholy 
pounding, deliver messages clearly 
through “boiler factory” din. 

Normally, producing a model of 
such a complex set would take a year. 
Inthree months it was ready —an FM 
et operating on 80 crystal-controlled 
channels, any 10 selected instantly 
by push buttons. It was tested— 


Production problems were many. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence—in making intricate Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus — helped find the 
answers promptly. 

Huge numbers of tank transmit- 
ters and receivers have been deliv- 
ered by Western Electric and its 
subcontractors, Belmont, Delco, 
Farnsworth and Philco. Providing 


The Radio that helped revolutionize 
our tank tactics 


accepted—ordered in quantity. 


closer control through instant com- 
munications, this radio led to revolu- 
tionary changes in tank tactics — 
enabling Armored Forces to strike 
faster, more efficiently. 

This contribution to the war is 
only one of many made by Western 
Electric—the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communica- 
tlons equipment. 


Keep on buying War Bonds! 


ot ANNIVERS 4p, 


%y Western Electric 


[IN PEACE...SQURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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Wartime Lessons That Aid 
in Planning Postwar Packaging 





As a result of packaging lessons 
taught by the war, the package of 
the future will be lighter, less 
bulky, stronger. It will cost less. 
Ie will safeguard contents more 
effectively against moisture, shock, 
abrasion, crushing, drastic temper- 
ature changes. 

Much of this new efficiency is 
due to increased use of versatile, 
cushion-like KIMPAK Creped 
Wadding. Experts have discov- 
ered that, with surprisingly little 
package-weight or bulk, KIMPAK 
absorbs severe shocks and blows 


. . . protects finish . . . insulates 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


oie 





® 


against sudden temperature vari- 
ations. It costs little, saves labor, 
eliminates packaging operations. 

Because KIMPAK comes in many 
different forms, it meets a tre- 
mendous variety of requirements. 
It is made in sn standard types, 
each in a number of thicknesses; 
is available in pads, sheets or rolls. 

For a post-war packaging plan, 
call in the KIMPAK man. His ex- 
pert advice will cost you nothing, 
and there will be no obligation! 
Telephone, write or wire today 
to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 





Kimberly 
Clark 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES RESEARCH 





REPED WADDING = 








| teriors and equipment so that the gir) 





| Applications are foreseen for the prin- 


biles, furniture, and personal equipment. 
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Ghosts... 


TRANSPARENT manikins ar 
used in designing plane pan; 


and equipment for flyers 


Plastic “ghosts,” which are mathe. 
matically accurate averages of the 
trim feminine dimensions of the 
WASPS, are now enabling designers to 
make correct adjustment of plane ip. 


flyers can operate safely and efficiently 
in quarters primarily scaled to the 
bulkier male dimensions of the U, § 
Army Air Forces. 

The transparent life-size 
made of Plastacele cellulose acetate 
plastic are sculptured to dimensions 
representing composites of the measure- 
ments of all the members of the WASP. 
They are similar to plastic figures rep- 
resenting the average dimensions of 
men of the Air Forces and used in de- 
sign and adjustment of plane parts and 
equipment for the crews destined to 
operate them in combat. 

Dr. Alice Brues, anthropologist, un- 
der the direction of Lieutenant Colonel] 
W. Randolph Lovelace, II, chief of the 
Aero Medical Laboratory, Army Air 
Forces, Wright Field, O., measured the 
women flyers and assembled dimensions 
of the average WASP. 

The WASPS were then graded into 
three types. Type A stands five feet, four 
and nine-tenths inches, and had bust 
circumference of 35 inches and thigh 
circumference of 38.1 inches. Measure- 
ments of Type B are: height, five feet, 
two and a half inches; bust, 34.4 inches; 
thigh, 37.4. Type C measurements are: 
height, five feet, nine inches, bust, 35.8 
inches, thigh, 38 inches. 


manikins 


By comparison, the Type A male flyer 


is five feet, nine inches tall, with a chest 
circumference of 35 inches and thigh cir- 
cumference of 36.25 inches and a sitting 
height of 36.35 inches. 


Manikins are transparent 


G. W. BORKLAND, president of General 
Plastics Corporation, Chicago, sculp- 
tured original models to these dimen- 
sions in clay. These models were cast in 
plaster and from these, the manikins 
were produced by the Plastics Depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. 

The manikins are made in sections 
and the mechanical action of each hu- 
man joint is reproduced by means of 
elastic ‘“‘tendons” making possible “in 
action” studies of space requirements 
though the plane is on the ground. 

Being transparent, the manikins af- 
ford a clear view of points of contact. 


ciple in postwar planning of automo- 
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FULL THROTTLE TOWARD THE FINAL BLOW ~ 


Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song 
of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America’s railroads. 
e The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — that of 

making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 
to hasten war's end. e The products of farm and factory 
must flow surely, steadily and swiftly to the far-flung battle 
fronts. There must be plenty — ahead of time. e It is 
here the railroads serve. For about nine-tenths of 
everything the armed services require is 
carried by the rails. e Day after day, night 
after night, every railroad man is striving, 


every available wheel is turning, toward 


this goal that there shall be no let- 


down in getting under way all the 





goods which victory needs. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Teamwork for Better 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


WHILE Government argues the 
problems of compulsory hospital 
insurance, the people, through the 
Blue Cross plan, have arrived at 
a practical, voluntary solution of 


their hospitalization problems 


Ir YOU were on vacation in Tennessee, 
tried to ride a hill-billy mule, got bucked 
off, broke your leg and landed in the 
hospital, you’d worry about the cost, un- 
less—like the Denver man to whom this 
happened—you had a Blue Cross mem- 
bership. 

When he left the hospital he received 
no statement for room, meals, general 
nursing care and other specified inci- 
dental costs. The Blue Cross paid the bill 
direct and without red tape. 

Efforts to devise cooperative plans to 
underwrite hospitalization are not new. 
For example, the Federal Postal Em- 
ployees’ Association, formed in the early 
1920’s, paid indemnities on an insurance 
basis for hospital costs. There are, and 
have been, industry and union plans for 
group hospitalization. Insurance com- 
panies have entered the field. 

More recently in Denver, a group of 
government employees established a 








His hospital bill was 


complete medical service plan. Denver’s 
city employees have their own hospitali- 
zation organization, and Colorado State 
Civil Service employees have still an- 
other. 

Other hospitalization plans have de- 
veloped in other communities. There are, 
in fact, many forms and types of these 
organizations today, most of them in- 
demnifying the patient-member after he 
has paid the bill. 

But the plan which seems to have hit 
the bull’s-eye is the Blue Cross, the or- 
ganization which paid the bill for the 
vacationist who fell off the Tennessee 
mule. 

Sen. Robert F. Wagner has introduced 
a bill in Congress to provide compulsory 
payroll assessments on employer and 
employee for a federalized medical ser- 
vice. Just how the government plan 
would operate if it should become law 
is not clear. 


Father, mother and 14 children pay $1.50 a month 
and, as a family group, are covered by the plan 
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paid direct and without red tape 


Would the patient, under the governs 
ment plan, be allowed to select his own 
physician and hospital, or would he nee 
essarily place himself under the care of@ 
doctor selected by a government agency 
and enter a government hospital or one 
subsidized by the government ? 

Would political considerations get 
mixed up with the government plan, no 
matter how those who originally pro- 
posed it might guard against such de 
velopments ? 


The Blue Cross plan 


QUESTIONS such as these make one 
wonder. Meanwhile, the people them- 
selves have progressed far toward the 
solution of the hospitalization problem 
without federal regimentation. 

The Blue Cross is a non-profit, co- 
operative plan. Sponsored by leading 
hospitals and endorsed by the medical 
profession, it has swept ahead as the 
“fastest-growing movement in Amer- 
ica.” 

Blue Cross hospitalization contracts 
already protect 14,000,000 employed per- 
sons and their families in the United 
States and Canada—and a rapidly in- 
creasing percentage of employers pay 
all or part of the cost. 

About 3,000 hospitals guarantee the 
quality and fulfillment of the services 
called for in Blue Cross contracts. 

The Blue Cross idea originated in 1929 
at Baylor University where 1,500 school 
teachers began paying $3 a quarter and 
were guaranteed hospital care when and 
if needed. A Dallas, Texas, bank, learn- 
ing about the plan, saw its soundness 
and worth, and enrolled its employees. 

From that modest start, Blue Cross 
has fanned out into every state except 
Indiana, with a total of 78 affiliates, five 
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nited |} This pit is a “whopper’”’. It has to be. From its depths application in helping to turn coal into nylon, 
y i-|} come the strength and power that will shape a limestone into rubber, or in making it profitable to 
P®’ | new and better world. dig lower grade ores. 
» the | Raw materials — the very foundation of progress Thus tomorrow, P&H will play its part in the 
vices | are pouring today from scores of open pit mines. American way of life — helping to produce More 
1929 | Not extracted in driblets from tiny shatts, but ripped goods for more people at lower cost. 
‘hoo! | 40m the earth by giant electric shovels. 
jer | Here, then, is the beginning of the cycle in mass i ee 
arn. | Production: better shovels—broader supply—more Busevatere © Welding Sesilonine 
ness | goods — better living. And P&H, with its new elec- Arc Welders * Welding Electrodes 
yees.} ‘tic shovels, has found new and better ways to Er Ewer 
‘ross | harness electric power—to assure simpler, steadier 
ccept | digging and lower costs than ever before. SCHFEGER 
_ five | Keeping pace with American ingenuity in other ta cman QED wr ci A 
1944| fields, these new shovels will find more extensive oe a ~ —S ale 
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WANTED 


IDEAS, INVENTIONS, 
HIGH-PRECISION PRODUCTS 
FOR POST-WAR MANUFACTURE 


This Company, with 2 modern facto- 
ries, and 1,400 employees, at present 
engaged in the most exacting type of 
high-precision war production, wants 
new inventions or products requiring 
po ~precision and skill for post-war 

Consider outright purchase 





or royalty basis. 
Write New Products Division, Dept. NBS 


THE MB MANUFACTURING CoO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















MANY ADVERTISERS HAVE FOUND 
small space in Nation's Business particularly 


effective for developing new prospects and cus- 


| 


tomers, An advertisement such as this will reach | 


404,407 of the country's most influential busi- 


} 


ness men, yet costs only $185.00. Nation's Busi- | 


ness itself uses this size in magazines and news- 
papers. Write Nation's Business, 420 Lexington, 


New York City 17, for more particulars. 
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in Canada and 14,000,000 members. in Denver. But beyond that, such groups ae 
Each affiliate has its individual plan of as the Denver Bar Association, the Dey eed. 
operation but all follow a general broad ver Dental Association, the Musician’ Perha 
pattern. Union—all types of union groups in “water | 
Individuals cannot join. Membership fact—an “Executive’s Club” of Genera vital 
must be acquired through a group Motors, the Real Estate Exchange, the Farmer’ 
already formed primarily for some other Denver Realty Board, all joined. ions to 
purpose. At first, individuals and spe- There is no limitation so long ag q vot 
cially formed groups were accepted, but group gives a pre-established crogs. Tough 
this proved unwise, since such member- section of normally healthy people. The ent, pi 
ships usually included a high percentage owner of a shop where his wife ang gos 
of folk who were ill, expecting to be ill daughter work cannot join but, if he hag their OV 
or maybe hoping they would be. one hired clerk, it makes a “group” of nospital 
Since no time elapse after joining was two and all can join. Many small bugi. A de! 
required for maternity cases, many men ness establishments have obtained pro. fact th: 
signed up themselves and families within tection under that procedure. inimu 
a few weeks before a new arrival. Now Tbe 
from ten to 12 months must elapse to In a scattered population “ est: 
make a pregnancy case qualify for Blue ualifie: 
Cross benefits. These early errors in NOW comes the more amazing spread, Peervi 
policy have been corrected. as the plan fans out over the state. Here times t 
Memberships total a high percentage is where this association demonstrates the cas 
of population in certain communities. the far ramifications of the Blue Crogg fering 
Rochester, N. Y., assures the service to _ service. father 
50 per cent of its population. Cleveland Spaces are wide in Colorado. Rural develor 
is comparably covered. Reports hereto- area populations are scattered. But she ha: 
fore have centered on swift increases’ groups are found there, already formed, Her vis 
and huge sizes of membership in areas which may come into the Blue Cross stapled 
where big payroll groups exist but the affiliate. quarte! 
plan gets its real test in communities In Westcliffe, Colo., a little town in the 
where the population is scattered and great Wet Mountain Valley, there is no 
the mere contacting of eligible people is large industrial group, but an enterpris- 
difficult. If it works there—it works. ing Chamber of Commerce secretary 
The Blue Cross plan in Colorado, used the chamber as the group basis for THE © 
known specifically as The Colorado Hos- membership. About 80 per cent of the for his 
pital Service, offers an example. people in that village and on adjacent than 
Total population of Colorado is about ranches belong to Blue Cross. The see- each t 
1,250,000; one city, Denver, with ap- retary collects quarterly dues and for. and at 
proximately 400,000, is the only com- wards them to the association. ginia 
munity with more than 100,000 popula- Grange units have joined as have} “® “ 
tion. The rest of the state is made up of rural “credit unions,” extension clubs <i 
smaller cities, rural communities, farms formed by county agricultural agents, bill. - 
and ranches. Farm Security Administration groups, isa Ss 
| The Colorado Hospital Service, not yet Rural Electrification units. A Parent- sty 
six years old, has 230,000 members; 20 Teachers Association in the small resort heart ¢ 
per cent of the state’s population. The village of Evergreen was the vehicle for 2 es 
Denver enrollment is 180,000 or about persons in that community joining. ees B 
45 per cent. The Home Maker’s Club at the town pital s 
As in other cities, the larger corpora- of Monument, with a smaller population the <4 
tions’ employee groups were first to join than Westcliffe, joined up. The Lions Dab 
dren, t 
the yc 
joined 
group 
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The plan has demonstrated that it can work in iso- | on 
lated communities as well as in metropolitan areas $2 a 
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glub at Louisville was an organization 
through which memberships were ac- 
uired. 

Perhaps the most unusual group is a 
“water users” association. Irrigation is 
q vital part of Colorado agriculture. 
farmers form these water user associa- 
tions to buy water out of an irrigation 
system, see that it is distributed and, 
through dues based on each user’s allot- 
ment, pay for it. 

Blue Cross members get service, and 
their own choice of 31 of Colorado’s best 
pospitals. 

A definite feature of the plan is the 


fact that a hospital must meet certain | 
minimum standards before it becomes a | 


i member hospital. A Blue Cross hospital 


nas established good standards before it 
qualifies. 

Service is sometimes pathetic, some- 
times touched with humor. There was 
the case of Virginia W., a little girl suf- 
fering from a rare blood disease. Her 
father joined the Blue Cross before she 
developed the symptoms. Since then 
she has been to the hospital 55 times. 
Her visits are tallied on five filing cards 
stapled together at Blue Cross head- 
quarters 


Dues pay large bills 


THE memberships her father took out 
for his family have taken care of more 
than $1,250 in hospital bills, 
each trip there represents a transfusion 
and about $15 in costs. One time Vir- 
ginia had to stay 29 days, and the cost 


because 


was $109. Another time she stayed 25 | 


days—each time the Blue Cross paid the 
pill. Here is a Virginia who knows there 
isa Santa Claus. 

A prominent banker, developing a 
heart condition, has been to the hospital 
20 times in five y« He is a member 
just like Virginia and the specified hos- 
pital service he 
the association 


ars. 


A farm family in the San Luis Valley 


consists of father, mother and 14 chil- 


; . | 
dren, the oldest a daughter, 16 years old, | 


the youngest a baby ten months. They 
joined through a farm _ resettlement 


r 


group. They pay $1.50 a month as a fam- 


ily group—and will get care if needed 
just as the banker or Virginia. 
Workers in Colorado’s Blue Cross 


chuckle about one instance when they 
played first-aid to laggard cupid. A 
young woman at a war plant entered the 
hospital as a pregnancy case. The father 
was also a worker in the plant. Both had 
been individual Blue Cross members for 
a year or more. 

Because she was a single member and 
not covered by a family group member- 
ship, the girl was not eligible for care 


during pregnancy—so the two were 


married, after the girl had entered the | 


| hospital, to form a family group and 


| $2 a month, 


1944 | 





make her eligible 
Recently, and following the 
Cross” plan, the Colorado Medical Ser- 


vice, Inc., has been formed. It is a non- 
profit corporation separate but inter- | 


locking with the Blue Cross Service. For 
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requires is paid for by | | 


“Blue | 


a man may register him- | 





You mean 


SHE "co-pilots” 80,000* planes? 
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That’s the idea! She’s helping to “Keep ’em in the 
blue” —a task of supply, maintenance and repair 
that makes the Army Air Forces’ Air Service Com- 
mand the world’s largest business. A.S.C.’s stock 
ranges from carburetor springs to bomber wings— 
totals about 500,000 different articles—and flows 
in dependable streams to depots, air fields and 
outposts the world over. 


With its goal the right thing at the right place at 
the right time in the right quantity, A.S.C. has stand- 
ardized in its hundreds of establishments the 
Kardex Stock Control System this girl finds so 
easy to operate. In speed, simplicity, compactness 
and up-to-the-minute accuracy, Kardex Visible 
Record Systems meet stiff military requirements! 
Kardex shows the true current balance of every 
individual item at all times—shows it at a glance 
with the exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal, Reming- 
ton Rand’s “‘seeing-eye of administrative control.” 


*The rea/ number is, of course, a military secret. 


ee 











FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Kardex Visible can match 
this performance on your problems of administrative control. 
Ask our nearest Branch Office to send a Systems and Methods 
Technician. Have you got your copy of the valuable new 
brochure “Graph-A-Matic Management Control” with its 136 
case studies of “‘Fact-Power” at work? 

COPYRIGHT 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 

















Exactly as the other service provides for 
hospital costs, this Medical Service will 
|pay for all necessary operative pro- 
cedures in hospital or doctor’s office. 
Fractures and dislocations, obstetrical 
|care after 12 months of joint member- 
ship of husband and wife, and all anes- 


and X-ray services up to $15 each year 


tient may select any one of 300 or more 
| doctors who are registered as participat- 
ing physicians of Colorado Medical Ser- 
vice, Inc. Membership in this service is 
increasing so rapidly that any figures 
‘quoted would be obsolete tomorrow. 
Fifty thousand members are expected 
by the end of 1944. 

Next, say officials, comes all medical 
|service, just as soon as the basis for 
sound operation that will take care of 
every illness has been worked out. 


self, wife, and any number of children. | 


| thesia are covered. Laboratory services | 


per member are provided; and the pa- | 








For Butchers, for Bakers, __ — : 
for Candle-stick Makers 
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Ohmer Cash Registers 


are at work today in 


125 DIFFERENT 24 
LINES of RETAIL 
BUSINESS 


| oe these trying days OHMER 


+ e 
Casu RecisTers are “ringing up” a Farming by Air 
record of service in almost every line 4 
of business that you can imagine. An airplane is used by L. J. Letnes to 


You'll want to examine that record 
combines across the hundreds of miles 


when the fight is ag, a . boar * of grain between Hutchinson, Kans., and 
see how well Oumer Recisters have the Canadian border. His task is to sur- 
served merchants whose problems are vey the route of the machines, hedge- 
identical to your own. Until that day hop from one farm to another, lining up 
arrives remember the name—OHMER acreages to be cut. 

CASH REGISTERS—at work in 125 | The combines he directs are part of 
different lines of retail business—in all the Harvest Brigade, comprising 500 
the 48 states—and in 4o other coun- new self-propelled machines each oper- 





tries and possessions | ated by one man, and needing no tractor 


OuMER REcISTER COMPANY 
DayTon 1, OHIO 


reach. 

The 500 machines were sold early this 
year to custom cutters who would pledge 
to cut a minimum of 2,000 acres. Their | 

= | e a goal is to harvest 1,000,000 acres that 





might otherwise remain uncut because 


CASH REGISTERS for every type of retail store of critical shortages of manpower and 
FARE REGISTERS and TAXIMETERS for transportation machinery. 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for industry 


MANUFACTURERS OF REGISTERING ; 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 - Tate = SRS SS 











| shepherd his flock of 20 self-propelled | 


| for towing. They are able to cut grain | 
| in corners that a towed harvester cannot | 


WE CAN 
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HERE 
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DO YOU WANT. 


BIGGER SALE 


‘In America’s No. 1 Market 


| To help you CUT DISTRIBUTIO} 
COSTS and secure LARGER VOLUM 
we offer you thousands of contacts amon 
important industrial and retail outlet 
Hubbs’ salesmen are constantly on th 
job,—experienced, versatile and aggressiv 






We provide a complete merchandisin 
service, including strategically located 
warehouse facilities. Investigate ! Addrey 
| Chas. F. Hubbs & Co., 383-389 Lafayett 
| St.. New York 3, N. Y.... or if mon 
convenient, call at the Hubbs Hous 
| nearest you. 


The HUBBS HOUSES 


ESTABLISHED 1855 









CHARLES F. HUBBS & COMPANY 
Lafa te Street Waret e 





Beekr Street Waret 
NEW YORK, N. Y 





HUBBS & CORNING COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD 






HUBBS & HOWE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 







R, NEW Y 


HUBBS & HASTINGS PAPER CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 






CHARLES F. HUBBS & COMPANY 


abPORI, © 






INTERSTATE CORDAGE & PAPER CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 






THOMAS J. NAGLE PAPER CORP 
HOLLIS, NEW YORK 






HUBBS & HOWE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOLLAND PAPER COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW Y K 


O, NEW YOR 







CHARLES F. HUBBS & COMPANY 


NEW FORA 








. is sym 
and in Canada y 
VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO., LTD. tive A 
TORONTO 
VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO., LTD. and ir 
MONTREAL 
VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE CO., LTD. Alter 
HALIFAX 
GARDEN CITY PAPER MILLS CO., LTD. fiven | 
ST. CATHARINES, ONT 
CANADIAN VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
co., LTD. 
MERRITTON, ONT 
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"Dr. Jeep” is one of the busiest fellows on the Rohr Production Line, 


wheeling up alongside of every motor nacelle and supercharger assembly ee Oe 
fr a new kind of final inspection. He makes the most thorough and CORPORATION 


accurate pre-flight check-up yet devised. * Rohr engineers developed 
‘everal “Dr. Jeep” models, each for a specific task, to help Rohr 
Production Fighters maintain the efficiency of their skills, even while Buy More Bonds ... 
0. working at top speed. They are used to “okay” Liberator and 
Constellation motor nacelle assemblies and complicated 


upercharger installations. * These mechanical brains work 


Hold them till 


rapidly, accomplishing with swiftness and certainty tasks formerly requir- ey 


ing thirty individual inspections with a variety of equipment. * “Dr. Jeep” 
i symbolic of developments in war plants throughout America, where engineers labor to 
D. tive American bomber and fighter crews airplanes of maximum dependability 


D. and in great quantity. * Today we are “on the job to finish the job.” 





D. After the war, this same American capacity to solve problems must be 
D. Fifiven a full opportunity to create the jobs that will win the peace we fight for. 
IT 








ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF. e HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 














Art Inspires Morale 


| Tue FINE ART of painting and draw- 
|} ing is mixed pleasingly and profitably 
with the practical art of building war 
planes at the Bell Aircraft Corporation’s 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls plants where 
workers voluntarily suggested the estab- 
lishment of art classes, then supported 
the classes wholeheartedly. 








































as Pliable as a 
Ribbon 


HEAT...as pliable as a piece of ribbon 
that can be bent, twisted or folded in al- 
most any size or shape, can be designed 
to fit your contact heating problem. 


The H. & A. Electric Contact Heat Unit 
—a wartime engineering development 
to prevent freezing of aircraft machine 
guns at sub-stratosphere temperatures— 
is adaptable to practically any industrial 
situation. 


H. & A. heaters can be designed for use 
on pipes, valves, cylinders and contain- 
ers to maintain exact temperatures in 
chemicals, oils and other viscous fluids 
... economically, efficiently, safely. 


Send for our NEW BOOKLET, 
“Controlled Electric Con- 
tact Heat.” It may be the 
answer to your problem. 
Write: H. & A. Engineering 
Dept., 100 Leroy Avenue, 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Se Seca ee 


In nearly any shape, size and capacity 


AA «sn, J 


: / Lauufacturiag a ~ Inc | 


ANT 


Tony Sisti, internationally known art- 
ist, was making sketches throughout 
the plants as part of his duties as a 
member of the corporation’s Visual 
Training Department. Sisti got the idea 
of establishing free art classes for the 
workers in their leisure hours after 
workers asked him if there were art 
classes or clubs available to them. 

The workers supply their own ma- 
terials and Sisti furnishes the instruc- 
tion. There are two classes, one for each 


| plant. 
























Classes are given in portrait and stj 
life drawings and paintings, in peng 
and charcoal, and in water colors an 
oils. The opportunity thus afforg 
proves an inspiring tonic for industry 
morale. As Tony Sisti says: 

“Most of the class members are 
ginners who have, until now, onh 
dabbled in art. You’d be surprised hy 
they come along. Besides being a g 
morale builder, art work gives th 
people a chance to do something th 
probably have wanted to do for may 
years. 

“IT find that without exception th 
folks had the spark of art work in the 
in earlier years. All they needed wag 
little encouragement. 

“I like to work with these people bd 
cause I know they are happy at the 
hobby.” 



















Four-Story Garage Under Park 


Many persons who stroll through 
Union Square Park in San Francisco are 
unaware that they are walking on the 
roof of the world’s largest underground 
garage. 

The structure is four stories deep, 
provides storage space for 1,700 cars, 


|and is big enough to shelter 40,000 citi- 


zens in case of an air raid. It cost 
$1,500,000, was financed in part by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and was sponsored by a group of busi- 








ness men as a move to encourage down: 
town shopping and to prevent decen 
tralization. 

The structure is of reinforced concrete 
and is fireproof throughout. 

3efore Union Square Garage was 
built, the park, including its Dewey 
monument, was removed and the whole 
thing streamlined when replaced. 

Union Square Garage has a staff of 
100 workers, more than 80 of whom art} 
women. i 
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Goodby Standiaeg Keow Oly 


This Newly-Designed Postwar “'Threedex” Coach 





Is The Answer To The Commuters’ Prayer 





Ne starry-eved, visionary dream is this radical departure from the 
conventional suburban coach. It’s real, it’s practical—all its details 
expertly designed and engineered by Pullman-Standard. This 
newcomer among coach cars is air-conditioned and has a novel 


arrangement of upper and lower decks that seats all passengers 





— comfortably. There are individual reading lights and space for stowing 
pleastt pan art yurney®' lussvace ; f the ws G > will be ling, st ling the aisles 
ane hind OPPTE nitiar J uggage out of the way. Gone will be jostling, standing in the aisles, 


in this car of the future—truly the answer to the commuters’ prayer! 


As yet this most modern postwar car is only on paper and you 
can’t ride on a blueprint, to be sure. But it illustrates the advanced 
thinking Pullman-Standard is devoting to the railroads’ postwar 


equipment. It is planning many more new types of cars to give 



































passengers more for their money when the materials are available. 
Just as Pullman-Standard’s production today is devoted entirely to 
matériel to help our fighting men win speedy victory, so will our 
jown-| postwar planning and research program do much to help establish 
lecen- © é val 
gainful employ ment in the peace to come. 
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World's largest builders of modern streomlined railroad cors 
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Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent . . . make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 





| 25° 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd. Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Lord of Sound, Glory Bound 


(Continued from page 31) 

hold Mr. Fly responsible for this net- 
work timidity. On the contrary at the 
conclusion of the inquiry into radio con- 
ducted by the Wheeler-White committee 
during the recently closed session of 
Congress he praised Chairman Fly for 
his candor and rapped the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. The hearing 
had as its purpose the discovery of de- 
fects in the law. 

“The broadcasters,” he said, “did not 
seem to know what they want.” 

He indicated that there would be no 
further attempt to amend the law at 
this time. 

When Mr. Fly was made chairman of 
the FCC in 1939 its affairs were in a 
mess. Some of the members were at 
swords’ points with others. Contradic- 
tory statements were being issued. The 
Commission had no settled over-all pol- 
icy. Chairman MecNinch had been an ill 
man and his relations with the six other 
members of the seven-man Commission 
were about as unpleasant as possible. 
Fly had been a member of the FCC long 


| enough to familiarize himself with the 


major problems, and at once set about 
correcting affairs within the walls. 
Whatever his methods, the discordant 


| voices are rarely heard now. A witness 





before the Wheeler-White committee ad- 
mitted that he had feared to do some- 
thing he wished to do: 

“Are you afraid of the Chairman or 
the Commission ?”’ 

“Both,” said the witness. 


Trouble with “‘boy lawyers”’ 


THE most notable criticism of the me- 
chanics of the Commission, as distin- 
guished from its policies and methods, 
is that it is still hampered by the almost 
unregulated acts of its underlings. Like 
almost every other government depart- 
ment it is loaded up with young lawyers 
who decide cases with slight regard for 
history, law, precedent, and the human 
element. Stories are told of boy lawyers 
ranting at elderly men who have long 
held responsible positions in industry 
and the professions. It is only fair to say 
that the FCC points out that the seven 
men are physically unable to give close 
personal attention to the flood of tases 
and queries that come before the Com- 
mission. 

All other government departments 
make the same defense; and the “boy 
lawyers”—Washington vernacular 
continue to make trouble which their 
superiors spend much time straighten- 
ing out later. 

Mr. Fly is on better than good terms 
with the White House. He had the di- 
rect support of the White House when 
he insisted that the FCC perform cer- 
tain monitoring and transmission activ- 
ities which the Army and Navy consid- 
ered were in conflict with the control of 
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the air which in wartime should be§ 
military hands. Admiral King, Ad 
Leahy, General Marshall and Genegy 
Arnold signed a letter of protest. 
fought back and the affair went to th 
White House. It was referred to the By. 
reau of the Budget, as is the usual rue 
the Budget overruled the Admirals ang 
the Generals. The FCC continued in ig 
course. 

“That letter was written ‘in the cory, 
dor’”’ was the explanation of the Fag 
“The Admirals and the Generals kney 
nothing about it. They just signed th 
letter when it came before them, with. 
out reading, as a part of the day’s roy 
tine.” 

“They knew all about it,” is the re 
buttal of informed persons. “But what 
can they do? Fly wins.” 


Politically minded family 


THE records seem to show that Fly 
usually wins. At least he does not admit 
defeat. About the time that he aban 
doned the courthouse steps, put on his} 
first white collar—his words—and took 
on a political job he discovered the uses 
of his voice. He became a kind of junio 
spellbinder around the county in whig 
his family had lived almost ever sing 
the Civil War. Two grandfathers fought 
in the Confederate Army. One died init 
The first Fly on record lived in James 
town in 1636, but there may have bee 
preceding Flys, and no one knows the 
earlier history of this Fly. All of the 
Flys, so far as the family tradition 
shows, were politically minded, per. 
suasive, hot-tempered and able. 
Because “Jim” Fly was hot stuff on 
the hustings, a forward looking con- 
gressman gave him an appointment t 
Annapolis. He more than made good ih 
the Navy, winning various prizes and 
commendations. When he was commis 
sioned as an ensign he found himself as 
a kind of sea lawyer. That title has an 
unpleasant ring in the ears of the mer 
chant marine, but in the Navy it means 
that Fly was designated as the attorney 
to prosecute or defend officers charged 
with offenses against naval discipline 
He was eminently successful in this. It 
began to look as though the Navy for 
him would become a kind of seagoing 
courthouse. Then there was a call to gen: 
eral quarters one day, he was climbing 
the rigging as fast as he could, the man 
above him was carrying a heavy piece 
of equipment, and dropped it, and it hit 
Ensign Fly on the head. 
“Nothing serious.” 
Which means that it did not kill him. 
But it knocked him out, did some super 
ficial damage to the nerves of his scalp, 
and for years he went bald in patches 
Which, for that matter, he still does. He 
worries about that just as much as he 
worries about last summer’s hailstorms. 
The incident, however, disgusted him 
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FROM DESERT HEAT TO ARCTIC COLD 


Finger-Tip Control for the P-38 Passes Toughest Endurance Test! 


Even the grueling hydraulic tessin the 3000-pound 
pressure range by Wright Field engineers could 
not lick the Hycon high-pressure “Stratopower” 
pump. Not only did it breeze through test runs 
at the blistering heat of 160 degrees and at the 
bitter cold of 65 below zero, but it stood up under 
550 continuous hours of operation—the equivalent of 
about 200,000 non-stop flying miles—and still had 
the staying qualities to repeat the test. 


A remarkable record, yes! But not surprising. 
For another of our “Stratopower” pumps passes 
the acid test of active combat every day in every 
extreme of climate. Lockheed engineers, by in- 
stalling aileron boosters actuated by this unique 
pump, have doubled this great plane’s maneuver- 
ability and enabled it to fight better and higher— 
eight miles up in the stratosphere. 

Until victory, our entire production of ‘‘Strato- 
power’ pumps is reserved for fighting planes. 
And, to fill the tremendous demand, every avail- 
able facility is being utilized at peak capacity. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


The compact high-pressure Hycon “Stratopower’’ pump, fur- 
nishing variable volume up to 3000 pounds per square inch—when 
no longer restricted by wartime needs—will do a great many 
hydraulic jobs better. 


Out of the incredible demands of the war will come miracles 
of technological improvement to help rebuild a shattered 
world. More goods must be produced faster and cheaper. 
New machines will be created and old machines modernized. 
Hycon high-pressure hydraulic power units are ready with their 
contribution to this task. 

If you have a problem of actuation in your postwar plan, or 
the modernization of your present equipment, Hycon will help 
to solve it. High-pressure (3000 pounds per square inch) pumps 
and valves, or assembled complete power units, are available 
for your requirements. 


Fou Tomorrow —Infinitely variable 
pressure controls at YOUR fingertips 


HYCON : - : 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Patented — Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 





THE NEW WORK AIRN BRAKE COMPANY 








Fhydraulee Division 








420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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On Sea Mules... 
CHAIN means 70OS/7/VE CONTROL 


When invasion calls for dependable sea 
mule tractor and tug operation, there 
is no substitute for the positive power 
transmission and control which only 
chain can provide. 

On the sea mule tractors andtugs \ 
Morse roller chain provides sure \ 
steering wheel control, and Morse \ 


CHAINS 


x me baal 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY e ITHAC 





Make Photo-Exact Copies 
of Valuable Papers 
A-PE-CO : A 

« Dpote Exact Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime — 







Thousands 
In Use 


Countless Uses in 
All departments use A-PE-CO 
photo-copies to speed work, 


power and assure accuracy. 


Executives Recommend A-PE-CO 


Does work no other equipment can do for S08 


or office. Nothing to get out of order. A-PE-C 


copies direct from anything written, printed,| 


drawn or photographed on one or both sides. 
Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 

eLetters Blueprints |« Drawings e Records 

Receipts Documents eShop orders e Pictures 


Permanent, easy-to-read, same-size copies up to) 
18 x 22 in, made easily and quickly. Mistakes are} 


impossible. Any boy or 


: irl quickly becomes ex- 
pert. Saves time, gains e 


ciency and effects econ- 


omies. No camera or film. Use on any desk or table. | 


Let us show you how thousands are using this 
modern, versatile method in every department. Im- 
mediate delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder today. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. -Dept. BR-84 Chicago 14, III. 
Representatives in principal cities. 
In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
















FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


N.Y. « DETROIT 8, MICH. « A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 








Every Department 


improve efficiency, save man- 


silent automotive timing chains on the 
engines help maintain smooth, trouble- 
free operation under severe conditions. 
When you have a problem of power 
transmission or control, take advantage 
of the Morse engineer’s back- 
ground of a half century’s experi- 
ence. He invites your consultation. 






CLUTCHES 


seas 





SPEEDIER DELIVERY 


..-when shipments are 


MARSH STENCIL 





MARTCED 





Cut your own shipping stencils on 
the MARSH STENCIL MACHINE. 
Three sizes to meet Government 
specifications...1", 34", 4". Requires 
no experience; saves up to $50 
monthly in shipping room time. Also 
Inks, Brushes, Stencil Board. Write 


for prices and booklet. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
72 Marsh Bldg.., Belleville, Il., U.S.A. 
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| word from any point to any.point in the 


| with life as a naval lawyer. He regj 


his commission and went into the lay 
on land. 

Those who remember his earlier @@ 
as a practitioner report that he wm 
quiet, easy to get along with, and 
likely to swing from his legal heelg§ 
the course of a trial. 

He became chief counsel for the Tyg 
fought Wendell Willkie to a standstij 
and between rounds was chummy ang, 
teller of odd tales. When the TVA gap, 
was won another, older, and betty, 
known lawyer was credited with th 
particular wrinkle that won it. 

Fly likes to get what is coming } 
him. He wrote Arthur Krock of the Ney 
York Times to this effect. 

Krock checked up, found it was th 
fact, and gave the youngster his die 
Krock is still surprised that the modeg 
young lawyer who wrote him an almog 
timid letter of thanks should have @. 
veloped into “a man who sees in any 
critic a sinister enemy—the other gig 
is commanded by Lucifer.” So are th 
reporters who cover the meetings of the 
FCC. Chairman Fly is likely to beat 
down their ears. Reports that he was 
ever a timid or kindly person are not 
being bought. 

These statements are offered ag 4 
background against which Chairman 
Fly’s most important present activities 
are to be read. 


Communication for U. S. 


WHEN the war is over he thinks a 
worldwide net of communications should 
be established to include all radio and 
wire facilities. 

Whoever represents the rich, easy-go 
ing, sentimental United States in deal 
ing with the other nations will be ima 
tough spot. To repeat, Mr. Fly like 
them tough. The United States should 
have all the bases needful to meet other 
nations on a perfectly equal footing. It 
should be able to offer at least as good 
transmission rates as any other nation 
It should be able to protect its business 
messages from the intelligent inspection 
of censors who are in effect agents of 
the business men of other countries. It 
should be able to send its news to every 
other country, free of interference of 
any sort, and receive news from other 
countries untouched and uncolored. 

In the prewar days the United States 
was the bound boy in the world com- 
munity. 

It costs a business man in Buffalo 
about three times as much in message 
rates to sell a bill of goods to a cus 
tomer in Delhi, India, as it costs a Brit- 
ish business man in Delhi to sell 4 
customer in Buffalo. American messages 
are read and reported on all over the 
world. There is no secret about this. It 
has always been the case. The British 
Cable and Wireless—which is in effect 
although not in literal fact, government 
owned—sends messages at 30 cents 4 


British Empire. American messages are 
routed from point to point and a little 
toll collected at each point. These facts 
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ILL THEY EVER mount a 

ve Diesel Tractor alongside the 
cannon on a courthouse lawn to 
honor this great combat weapon ? 


Anyway, it’s an idea! For here’s a 
peace-time builder that’s a sensation 
on the battlefield, winning praises from 
Gls and Generals alike—moving dirt, 
rock, sand, frozen tundra and jungle 
swamp-—by the ton and in a hurry. 


Tens of thousands of International 
Tractors are serving the military— 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and the Air Forces. Tractors pave 
the way for airpower, footpower and 
firepower ... All honor to the men who 
drive them! 


While these tractors are fighting on 
the battlefront, it’s up to all tractor 





operators to conserve equipment here 
on the home front. Make it last! Har- 
vester and the International Power 
Distributors stand ready to see ypu 
through. 


If your need for new equipment is 
vital to the war effort, we will have 
equipment for you. If your need is less 
vital we will safeguard your present 
International Power with every serv- 
ice at our command. 


And in the meantime, let’s all re- 
member that it’s up to all of us to fight 
harder on the home front. . . fight on 
the food front—give to the blood bank 
—buy extra War Bonds—fight inflation. 
FOR VICTORY. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


ce INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Power for Wietory... Power tor Peace 
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were an outgrowth of past business con- | 


ditions. 
Mr. Fly wants to change them. 


When the war is over we will have an | 


jmmense network of military communi- 
cations practically everywhere. 

Our present friends and allies will 
wish to take over some parts of this net, 
ebliterate other parts, control others, 
put in censors, controls, regulations and 
extra tolls. 

This is inevitable. Commerce, politics, 
military needs and desires will be mixed 
in the mess. 


For a unified system 


MR. FLY thinks that we can only meet 
the government-controlled, influenced, 
or owned communications systems of 
the rest of the world by some unified 
system of our own. Whatever that sys- 
tem may be, it is essential that its parts 
stop undercutting each other on rates 
and facilities, and dealing in detail with 
foreign governments instead of in gross. 
It should have the backing of our own 
Government—or at least its friendly co- 
operation—so that our system will not 
be run over and bumped down by the 
systems of other countries. Our wire 
and radio companies agree in principle 
with what he says. 

They have not yet agreed in detail. 
They think they see in the offing a great 
communications net, including all our 
forms of electrical transmission of mes- 
sages, which shall be completely domi- 
nated by the Government under the 
leadership of James Lawrence Fly and 
his successors of the future. This may be 
inevitable. No one can at this moment 
say what the morrow may bring forth. 
Not even J. L. Fly. The companies— 
and Mr. Fly—agree that, if we permit 
foreign governments to push us around 
after this war as we certainly did after 
the First War, then we will find our 
commercial business—as well as our 
wire and radio business—sapped like 
maple trees in the spring. The business 
man in Buffalo will find himself per- 
petually undersold. But it is not an easy 
job to get our cable, land wire, telephone 
companies and 20-odd radio companies 
to unite on a plan. They have not gotten 
together as yet. The war may force them 
together. Again, no one knows. 

The ultimate plan might call for gov- 
ernment control of rates, bases, opera- 
tions, wages, ownership, everything else. 
The one thing on which every one now 
seems agreed is that it is absolutely vital 
that, after the war, we shall be able to 


meet all foreign nations on even terms. | 


That may mean that our system will | 


be subsidized just as are the systems of 
other nations. 

“I hope not,” says Mr. Fly. 

One would guess—there’s no finding 
out from Fly—that on the showdown he 
would worry more about winning the 
game than about the methods used in 
winning it. Not that he would ever deal 
from the bottom of the deck. But on the 
courthouse steps in Dallas he learned a 
lot about bluffing, scaring the other fel- 
low and the language of the eyes when 
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THE SNUBBING PRINCIPLE 


—— ia: ee me 


The energy of an exhaust slug traveling 
through a Snubber is like that of a golf 
ball driven through a series of thin blan- 
kets. The chambers in the Snubber act 
like blankets and gradually slow down the 
fast-moving exhaust slugs so they leave 
the tail pipe in a smooth, quiet flow. 





TYPICAL INSTALLATION 





The Diesel-operated municipal power 
plant at Rensselaer, Indiana, is Burgess 
Snubber equipped for quiet exhaust and 
efficient engine operation. 











War plants require large amounts of elec- 
tric current — often in excess of what can 
be taken from existing facilities. This is 
particularly true in extracting aluminum 
from bauxite ore, because the process is 
accomplished electrolytically. 


At Project “*X” of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, power for driving the 
electric generators is supplied by 68 mighty 
gas and Diesel engines which develop a total 
of 123,050 horsepower! 


Burgess Snubbers are used on all of the 
68 engines at Project “X.”’ They slow down 
the slugs of exhaust gas and dissipate their 
energy. The deafening exhaust roar is thus 
spent before it reaches the atmosphere 
and the gases emerge into the air in a quiet 
steady flow. 


Wherever internal combustion engines are 
used, Burgess Snubbers can be safely recom- 
mended in all critical locations where noise 
cannot be tolerated, such as hospitals, hotels, 
office buildings, and in residential districts. 

For quiet internal combustion engine 
operation, specify Burgess Snubbers. 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


DIESEL EX 


HAUST 
SNUBBERS 


the game gets tight. There has not beg, 
a week since he became a member of the 
FCC that he has not been in some king 
of a battle. He has learned to take 
trouble as it comes and pass it out gs 
fast as he can. He is as much of a Demg. 
crat as he is a New Dealer. Maybe More 
of one in theory. President Hoove 
gave him his first appointment. What. 
ever moves forward in government of. 
fice he has made have been due to his 
ability. He was only 31 years old when 
he made good as special attorney gen. 
eral in the restraint of trade cases in the 
sugar fight, against an array of B 
Names. He likes to work late at night 
he reads Americana, he is pretty goog 
at bridge and tennis although he has no 
special social gifts. He has a pretty wife 
and two good-looking children— 

He was born at Seagoville, Texas, 4§ 
years ago. 

It’s a nice little town, he says, even if 
not many people ever heard of it. 

One more fact. He thinks soap operag 
are loathsome. It is more polite to Say 
“loathsome.” The word he actually uses 
also begins with an “L.” 





Canada’s Fish 


LAST winter and this spring, for the 
first time in two years, Canadian house 
wives have been able to find some canned 
salmon on the grocery store’s shelveg 
All of Canada’s 1943 Pacific salmon pack 
was shipped to Great Britain except 
what is needed by the Red Cross for prig 
oner of war parcels and 200,000 cases for 
home consumption. Practically the en 
tire 1942 pack went to Great Britain, 
a total of 1,725,000 cases of 48 pounds 

each, as did two-thirds of the 1941 pack. 

Canned salmon, canned herring and 
frozen cod have been shipped in increas- 
ing quantities to Great Britain since the 
start of the war. Fish exports have in- 
creased from a value of $29,000,000 in 
1939 to $52,000,000 in 1942. Canada is 
now supplying Great Britain with 35 per 
cent of its canned fish imports. Canned 
salmon increased from 633,000 cases in 
1939 to 1,725,000 in 1942; canned herring 
from 94,400 cases each of 48 pounds to 
1,300,000 cases in 1942. No frozen fish 
was exported to Great Britain from Can- 
ada in 1939, 9,860,000 poundsS were 
shipped in 1940 and exports have con- 
tinued in a lesser quantity since with 
8,000,000 pounds shipped in 1943. 

Last year, for the first time, the 
United Kingdom ordered salted fish 
from Canada, and has been supplied 
2,370,000 pounds under the Combined 
Food Board plan. Canada is supplying 
the Board with 27,000,000 pounds of 
salted fish all told, representing more 
than 80,000,000 pounds of raw fish. Of 
this amount the United States is receiv- 
ing nearly 8,500,000 pounds, Porto Rico 
close to 6,000,000 pounds, the British 
West Indies about 6,000,000 pounds, 
Central and Latin America nearly 3, 
500,000 pounds. Salted fish is used in 
large quantities in the tropics.—J. M. 
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nN (Jur Dads mine the 








best fuel in the world” 


These young folks, dressed in hats like their Daddies’, 
have good reason to take pride in the job their fathers 
are doing. 


For their fathers bring from the ground America’s 
No. 1 source of energy and power. 


They bring forth the essential fuel needed for the 
production of steel—the prime power of the nation’s 
railroad system—and the greatest source of elec- 
trical energy. 


As you’ve probably guessed—the name of that fuel 
is bituminous coal. 


And many advances have happened in coal mining, 
just as in other industries during recent years. 


Today coal miners are paid better than the average 
wage of industry as a whole. 


Their work is being constantly lightened and their 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


efforts made more productive by modernization. 
90% of all bituminous coal produced from under- 
ground workings is electrically cut and transported, 
and over half of all coal is loaded by mechanical 
shovels. 


This fact has made possible the increases in volume 
of coal mined which the war effort has required. 


It is also an important reason why—despite man- 
power shortages— America’s bituminous coal indus- 
try is supplying an all-time record volume of coal. 


edllile 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


BiTuMiNous COAL 

















Laws to Keep You Safer 


A COMMONSENSE METHOD of making laws ha; 


made possible our national traffic system which per. 


Tue Uniform Vehicle Code—that un- 
usual law which enables the average 
motorist to drive across the country 
without landing in jail—has just had a 
thorough revision at the hands of state 
and local officials from all parts of the 
country, meeting at the United States 
Chamber of Commerce with represen- 
tatives of automobile clubs and manu- 
facturers, traffic engineers, safety or- 
ganizations, insurance underwriters and 
other interested groups. 

This Code was first written in 1926 for 
the guidance of states in enacting uni- 
form motor control laws. As the states 
adopted it, the average motorist could 
drive farther without running afoul of 
the strange laws which so often 
plagued him 20 years or more ago. 

By an evolutionary process this orig- 
inal code has been supplemented until 
it now comprises five separate acts, 
which state legislatures can adopt either 
separately or as a whole. These include 
optional provisions that give 
flexibility while still maintaining 
the principle of standardization. 
The titles of these acts are: 


Act l— Uniform motor vehicle 
administration, registration, cer- 
tificate of title, and antitheft act. 

Act il—Uniform motor vehi- 
cle operators’ and chauffeurs’ 
license act. 

Act Wll—Uniform motor vehi- 
cle civil liability act. 

Act 1V—Uniform motor vehi- 
cle safety responsibility act. 

Act V—Uniform act regulat- 
ing traffic on highways. 


In addition, the conference has 
prepared a set of model traffic 
ordinances for enactment by 
municipalities. It has _ also 
worked with the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Offi- 
cials and the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers in sponsoring a man- 
ual on uniform traffic control de- 
vices, including signs, signals, 
markings, and islands. 

In preparing the original code and its 
revisions the objective has been to 
recognize and standardize existing prac- 
tice. For this reason there never has 
been, and probably never will be, abso- 
lute uniformity in motor vehicle regula- 
tions among the several states. Some 
necessarily serve as pioneers, and their 
experience is later considered for in- 
corporation into the code. 

This procedure for promoting uni- 
formity in motor vehicle laws has 
worked out well. The uniform vehicle 
code, as a whole or in part, has been 
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mits automobiles to move from one end of the country 


to the other with few stops by constables 


adopted by 21 states substantially as 
written. An additional 19 states and the 
District of Columbia follow it in princi- 
ple, if not in language. Only eight states 
still stick by codes of their own. It is 
interesting to note that several of the 
non-conformists are states which, be- 
fore the uniform code was written, were 
leaders in the development of efficient 
automobile regulations. The fact that 
their own laws were so excellent at that 
time deterred them from adopting the 
standard code. 

The original code, first issued in 1926, 
has been revised several times—in 1930, 
1934, 1938, and now, in 1944, it is once 





more being brought up to date. Un- 


doubtedly additional changes will be 
necessary in the future. 

In approaching the current revision 
the conference found the uniform vehi- 
cle code to be still basically sound and 
steadily growing in acceptance. Aside 
from a few minor revisions and clarifica- 
tions in language, the principal task was 
to add new sections made necessary by 
recent developments, notably the rapid 
extension of the modern high-speed su- 
perhighway, with its multiple lanes and 
divided roadways. This made it neces- 


NATION'S BUSINESS for 


sary to redefine an intersection, so that 
it would be clear that in crossing a di. 
vided highway with a separation strip 
30 feet or more wide two intersections 
are traversed rather than one. 

Provisions governing right and left 
turns were rewritten to place greater 
responsibility on the driver making the 
turn, and to emphasize the importance 
of making such turns from the proper 
part of the roadway. Conditions under 
which it is permissible to overtake and 
pass a car on its right side were algo 
clarified, and the restriction against fol. 
lowing another car too closely made 
more emphatic. State authorities were 
given more control over parking, 
both in the open country and 
within municipalities, where an- 
gle parking sometimes hinders 
the movement of traffic on 
through routes. The definition of 
a “business district” was clari- 
fied. 

Because of the heavy propor 
tion of accident victims among 
the ranks of the pedestrians, 
much consideration was _ also 
given to the problem of con- 
trolling their actions. A move to 
make universal compliance with 
traffic lights mandatory was not 
adopted, but the code _ was 
amended to authorize local au- 
thorities to adopt such a regula- 
tion. An added provision directs 
pedestrians to use sidewalks and 
footpaths instead of the roadway 
whenever these facilities are 
available and, if not, to walk fac- 
ing oncoming traffic wherever 
practicable. 

Perhaps the most striking 
change is the addition, for the 
first time, of a method for deter- 
mining the effect of alcohol upon 4 
motorist’s ability to drive. A prohibition 
against driving while under the infiu- 
ence of liquor has always been a part of 
the code, but the legal proof of this 
condition has hitherto depended entirely 
upon the observation and testimony of 
witnesses. Now it is provided that cogni- 
zance may be taken of the alcoholic 
content of the driver’s breath, blood, 
urine, or other bodily substance, as de 
termined by a laboratory test. If the re 
sult shows less than 0.05 per cent by 
weight of alcohol, he is presumed to be 
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EWS of the day brings 

us thrilling records of 
the superb achievements of 
our soldiers, sailors and 
flyers. But news cannot 
glamorize the tremendous 
capacity of our farmers, 
manufacturers, miners, 
scientists ... so highly 
developed through American private 
competitive enterprise. 


The imagination and initiative of busi- 
ness men, large and small, are almost 
wholly responsible for the industrial 
growth which has enabled America so 
efficiently to support its fighting forces. 
Yet neither initiative nor imagination 
can flourish for long without incentive. 
Incentive thrives only with freedom... 
freedom of opportunity to take advan- 
tage of openings ahead. 


America’s growth has come through 
the individual’s right to risk his time and 
toil in the hope of bettering his station 


in life. Curb this right and you stifle the 
greatest single incentive for individual 
progress and prosperity. 


In a peacetime economy, moreover, 
competitive enterprise can give our young 
men... the men who are risking their 
lives in the cause of freedom . . . the best 
chance to progress as far as their beliefs, 
desires and industriousness can take them. 


We believe they will insist on this 
fundamental right. We think they are 
entitled to no less. 
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When the world is once more at peace 
the automobile industry . . . manufac- 
turing, selling and servicing ... should 
again offer splendid opportunities to men 
of energy and integrity. 
And we contend that in 
all worthy undertakings, 
every individual de- 
serves the right to pros- 
per in proportion to his 
ambition and ability. 





Tune in Major Bowes and His Amateurs, Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE ’ DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER . 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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sober. If the test reveals 0.15 per cent 
of alcohol or more, he is presumed to he 

| under the influence. Results between 
0.05 and 0.15 per cent are inconclusive, 
and other evidence must be considereg 
in determining his condition. 

The growing use of the bicycle causeg | ‘5 
other changes. The Conference severgj 
years ago included in its model traffic 
ordinance for municipalities a series of 
regulations classifying the bicycle ag a 
vehicle, and requiring riders to obey ajj 
pertinent regulations for the control of 
traffic. Previous provisions of the unj- 
form traffic act for state enactment 


























“THE LARGEST 
OF MANY EXCELLENT BANKS 
IN THE NORTHWEST™ have now been amplified to correspond, 


Ea is a provision added to the uniform 
motor vehicle operators’ license act ay. 
thorizing the issuance of special learn. 
er’s permits to children under the legal 
driving age. These will be valid only in 
specially equipped driver-training cars 
operated on designated sections of the 
highway under the supervision of an 
approved instructor. This change was 
made to facilitate driver-training 
courses in the high schools. 

In the penalties sections, the optional] 
jail sentence was eliminated as a pun- 
ishment for first-offense convictions of 
minor violations because this has had 
the effect, in certain jurisdictions, of 
removing such trials from the cogni- 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1944 


RESOURCES Totals 
Cash and Due from Banks . $119,779,588.61 
United States Government Securities 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 315,176,098.89 


State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities . 


Other Bonds and Securities 





25,684,039.99 


1,718,903.62 $462,358,631.11 





Loans and Discounts 90,673,716.49 




















Federal Reserve Bank Stock 480,000.00 reeraagieeboy ged ames vip wie Pc 
tae ns y ais ce rive ) e Lerms 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture ail Fi ixtures 1,899,554.94 suspension, cancellation, and revocation 
Interest Earned Not Received . ‘ 1,036,416.43 of licenses. Convictions for minor viola- 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Cre dit al tions not involving moving vehicles need Bi 
A : 6.082.622.91 no longer be reported to a central au- 
ecceptances. econ a thority. ords. 
TOTAL .. . $562,530,941.88 waits ¥ 
Few lighting changes things 
LIABILITIES PENDING completion of certain studies er 
. 2 now under way, only minor changes | 
Capital Stock 510,000,000.00 were voted in lighting regulations. The | rowsof 
Surplus ‘ : 6,000,000.00 optional back-up light was exempted "USK( 
Undivided Profits 2.739,575.23 from a general provision that all lights He k 
} ; ik ad directed to the rear, except stop lights, the i 
Reserves for Contingencies 2.897.833.71 $ 21,637,408.94 must be red in color, and a provision = me 
added that the back-up light must not bullets 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, ete. . 1,819,897.36 be used while the car is going forward. 
Discount Collected Not Earned 135.948.69 Flashing white turn-indicator lights on 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 6,082,622.91 the front of a car were freed from a 


Deposits 


532,855,063.98 





ee nn 6 we ie, lt ee) ee 


34 strategically located Banking 
in the State of Washington 







. $562,530,941.88 


Offices 














limitation to 300 candlepower, as it has 


| been found that greater brilliance is 
| necessary to make them clearly appar- 


| than recommendations. 


| distributed for criticism and comment, 


ent in bright sunlight. 

All of these changes, and many others 
of a minor nature, are as yet no more 
They will be 
drafted into the model code and widely 


ere 

| after which it is expected that state and 
| municipal authorities will give careful 
| consideration to their inclusion in exist- 





ing traffic laws and ordinances. While 
this process will take time, it also gives 








Member Federal Deposit | i™Surance against ill-considered and 
Member Federal Reserve i cBakaoes rig too hasty action. Each change that is | neous 
Sy : ' ; finally adopted will be one more step cold, ev 
toward the goal of consistency in motor more, bi 
F vehicle regulation, the achievement of 
i which will mean fewer accidents and 
by ¢ Dare 6 ; , a veli 
eo greater peace of mind to the traveling "Reg. U. § 
‘ j S E ATTLE - Fl bt ST Hh ATI 0 n A L 33 A n K motorist. And the happy time is coming 
; Main Office — seattle when his number will be legion. r 
= | ee = iced ° Pas et : : 
f Spokane and Eastern Division pokane 80 NATION'S BUSINESS 
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soon WEAPON speaks to men in a language beyond 
words. Far back in the air-gunner’s memory, as he 
waits with his machine gun in the cold void, are other 
things that spoke the same language. His first set of 
electric trains, perhaps. Or his first dog. 

So the polished steel of his machine gun...the precise 
rowsof bullets... the warm feel ofasmallrubber padstamped 
“USKON’’* on the breech, become a part of him in battle. 

He knows that small rubber pad makes certain that 
the instant his finger squeezes the trigger a burst of 
bullets will answer. 





He may not know that an amazing, unheard-of new kind 
of rubber first had to be “‘sweated out”’ in the laboratory. 
That rubber—the world’s best known electrical insulator 
—had to be turned through science into rubber that 
would conduct electricity. 

Today the engineering of United States Rubber Com- 
pany starts at the side of the man in combat. Then flows 
back to our laboratories. We call it “serving through 
science?’ It has put over thirty thousand different prod- 
ucts of rubber research into the hands of our fighting men. 
These products speak in the fighting man’s language. 


@ servine THROUGH SCIENCE 
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HANDS THAT WARM A GUNNER’S HEART: 
are hands that assemble the conductive 
tubber heating pads to keep his machine 
gun or aerial cannon ready for instan- 
taneous use—safe from jamming due to 
eld, even in temperatures of 20°F., and 
more, below zero. 


WHEN THE LIGHTS COME ON! Two electric 
circuits are shown in the diagram above. 
At the top the light glows because electricity 
flows through the inserted pad of usKon*. 
Ordinary rubber is inserted in the circuit 
below. The bulb shows no light because the 
current does not flow. 


RIGHT TIME — RIGHT PLACE! Originally de- 
veloped for the elimination of explosions in 
munitions and other war plants, resulting 
from sparking static electricity, and from fric- 
tion produced sparks, USKON* was made into 
shoe soles for workers, powder boxes, trays, 
table tops, transmission belts and the like. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N. Y, + In Canada; DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD, 
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Calunans earry-all for on-the-go 
business men. A portable office—con- 
taining oversize ring binder for 11" x 842" 
sheets and compartments for papers, 
order books, memos. Of lightweight, 
weather-resistant pyroxylin coated fab- 


ric. Handsome and rugged. 
. - » Available at leading department 
stores, Ia; and ry stores 


STEIN BROS. 
“ Hanugacuring Le. 


St., 





231 S. Green Chicago 7, Ul. 











Here's a MEMORY SYSTEM 
that NEVER FORGETS 


And there's no “forgetting” on the production 
line at Douglas Aircraft, Boeing and many other 


large Industries. ROBINSON REMINDERS are 
standard at these plants and they are keeping 
the production line rolling. 

In this original, perforated coupon notebook . 
you jot each note on a separate coupon 

and when attended to, tear it out ... only live 
notes remain. : 
‘Fillers are standard and obtainable everywhere 
WRITE to our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment for complete information. 


ROBINSON 





REMINDERS 
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The Farmer 
Plays It Safe 


(Continued from page 24) 

ed, and the Government has promised to 
support farm prices for two years after 
the war. But you can lose money mighty 
fast sometimes buying cattle of someone 
else, then buying grain to feed them. 

You will find more farmers thinking 
in terms of doing what they can do 
themselves in terms of the whole job. 
Some of the dairymen who sold out a 
while ago are reestablishing themselves 
from the ground up. They plan to grow 
a herd—not buy one. On some of the 
very poor farms in the South, I found 


farmers leaving for more profitable em- | 


ployment outside. 


Some farms are better unused 


“IT’S been a good thing,” a soil Gonser- 
vation man remarked to me. “Some of 


| these hillside farms made so little that 


people are doing more for the country 
and themselves by working outside. 
When they get through with the war, 
they will have a little stake.” 

So Mr. Goodman is sort of sitting this 
boom out until he can discern its direc- 
tion. It was a Goodman from North 
Carolina who remarked: 

“Farmers are perplexed as to the fu- 
ture. We’re not sure what to think. We 
do know that we have always had booms 
and depressions, and probably things are 
no exception now.” 

He has some questions: 

First, he wants to know how this Eu- 
ropean demand for food is going to be 
financed. Of course we may tide things 


| along for a year or two, but beyond that 





he is puzzled. Will we buy from them or 
will we let them have credit? Will they 


| want farm products or farm machinery ? 


Second, he wants proof of this post- 
war increased buying power in America. 
He knows he’s got to have customers 
with money. 

Third, there is the matter of the value 
of our money. He knows that lies at the 
root of the buying of much farm land. 
Will dollars be worth less and things 
worth more? Or will it be the other way 
around ? 

Two farmers out West were arguing 
about how and when they would settle 
up. 

“Well, I’m not going to let you pay me 

1 50-cent dollars,” said one. 

The other replied, “And I’m not going 
to pay you with 50-cent wheat either.” 

Answer those questions for Mr. Good- 
man and he'll begin reading the circu- 
lars and the advertisements in a big 
way. He’s interested in houses and mod- 
ern conveniences, refrigeration, ma- 
chines that will save labor, automobiles, 
tractors, pumps, pipes, and all kinds of 


appliances that go with electric power. | 


He will be a good market for those 
business men who are willing to take an 


| interest in his problems and, if need be, 
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Send 10¢ for our 1 fine old MARYLAND RECIPE 
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Makes Light Work 7 
Out of Tough Sweeping Je 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes i 
basis of unique construction for faster, e 
better sweeping. Block is % usual size= 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres 
more compact — provide “spring and sf 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to heq 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and st 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to ow 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brush 
have proved their superiority in many thot 
ands of factories under varied conditio 
They are unconditionally guaranteed tom 
your requirements. Prompt shipment 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


Milwaukee Dustles: 


| BRUSH COMPANY 
522 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, W 
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ve him a little help in solving them. 
tt will be a great day when Mr. Good- 
wan makes sure he has the go-ahead 


ct now be passing its low point and 
ming upward. But the wise farmers 
ught land quite a while back. 
With three grandsons off in the ser- 
ice now, Our Mr. Goodman does not 
ive as much time to sit and think as 
'. did a while ago. But the other night 
wyen the stars were beginning to come 
wt, we sat on his little lawn. 
Whether it was the magic of the Good- 
an philosophy or not, I don’t know, but 
nile he was thinking away, I was 
inking some, too. Suddenly I wondered 
it wasn’t Mr. Goodman who was hold- 
off that postwar depression. Torna- 
s don’t hurt people in cyclone cellars. 
or do depressions come to people who 
ve prepared for them. 
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atiently. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed. “They’ve just 
telling me my food’s been runnin’ 

ewar. You mean to tell me that I got 

o take on runnin’ these postwar plan- 

ers, too ?”’ 





A Folding Kettle 


added convenience for those post- 
r camping trips is a _ collapsible 
mtainer made of asbestos fabric im- 











hited States Rubber Company. Cook- 
gutensils never did pack easily in our 
nping days. Now the Army uses it for 


tuments. 





jgnal. True, there are some indications | 
: 4 pat the total farm mortgage debt may | 
= 


I explained it all to him. He listened 





Fegnated with synthetic rubber by the | 


fgency cooking and for sterilizing 





GROUND TAPS * GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES * SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS 







THREADS FOR A WORLD TORN 10 SHREDS 


THE FUTURE OF MANKIND hangs by the bright shining threads 
of steel ... strong and enduring Threads which will help to make 


-a world, shattered by disastrous years of war, whole again. 


These threads will help us resume once again the role of 
normal living, will help provide the machinery of Peace which 
will create jobs for millions of returning soldiers and help turn 
aside the threat of depression. Will bring to waiting markets 
all over the world the blessings of remarkable new American 
inventions and discoveries. 


Detroit Ground Taps, Threaded Gages and Custom Thread- 
ing Tools for highly specialized equipment will help create the 
machinery which will turn out many of the wondrous new 
conveniences of the postwar world. 


Today the performance of our Threading Tools in many of 
America’s war plants is a justification of the rigid standards for 
accuracy — phenomenal accuracy—which every Tap and Tool 
must meet in our shop. This unvarying precision is the Detroit 
Tap & Tool Company’s pledge to America’s future . .. to the day 
when production for Peace will start. 






Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 
booklet tracing the development of the machine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK—Buy More Bonds 
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QUICK-START 
Fluorescent Lamp Ballast 


The one disadvantage of fluorescent lighting has 
now been overcome. Time-lag between turning 
on of switch and lighting of the lamp is a thing 
of the past. The new Acme Quick-Start fluores- 
cent ballast for use with “Instant-Start” fluores- 
cent lamps eliminates the need for starters and 
provides instantaneous lamp light. For detailed 
information write for Bulletin 164. 


Another New Advance 


in Cold Cathode Lighting 


The new Acme Cold Cathode lamp ballast is 
designed for standard 93“°—25 mm tubes. 
Keep informed on the new developments in 
Cold Cathode lighting. Write for Bulletin 165. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
CUBA, N.Y. CLYDE, N.Y. 








OW, you can get competent help 
in the designing and creation of 
fabric parts or products. 

You can get experienced assistance 
in the selection or engineering of 
natural or synthetic fabric to meet 
your needs. 

You can get economical manu- 
facture of fabric parts or products 
on modern equipment by experienced 
workmen. 

... let Turk engineers help you 
put fabrics to work in the develop- 
ment of new products or in improv- 
ing your product, its operation or 
salability write for complete 
information. 


THE C. K. TURK COMPANY 
Product Development Division: 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Factory and Home Office: South Bend, Indiana 
PRODUCTS MADE OF FABRICS 
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How Much Help Will Veterans Really Need 


(Continued from page 30) 
| ployers and personnel directors in sonie 
cases have refused to employ or to re- 
hire applicants that have been desig- 
nated as such by either the Army 
Navy. Now no one maintains that a real 
mental or physical fault should be kept 
secret from employers, but employers 
should know that the Army’s term “in- 
competent” means only that a soldier 
or draftee is illiterate; and that such a 
term as “psychoneurotic” simply means 
maladjustments caused by regimenta- 
tion, discipline, loss of emotional secur- 
ity, terror of combat, or radical changes 
in environment. These terms do not 
mean that the applicant is unsuitable 
for employment or civil pursuits; they 
only mean “not suited for military 
service.” Many executives and sci- 
entists would no doubt find army life 
or the horrors of combat too much for 
them. 
Second, is the need for Subsequent 
Second Injury Provisions for the 
, the handic apped 


or 


or 
benefit of the employer 
worker 


and insurance companies undet 








int 


»* 


“second injury funds” by law fo 
the benefit of all concerned. Othe 
states are considering an &Pproag 
through changes in insurance Tat: 


structures. 

As for the insurance companies, gj 
eager to help solve any problem ¢ 
workmen’s compensation insurange } 


are 


( 
factul 
in 19% 
ment, 
1939 1 
ily thi 
high ¢ 
years’ 





order to advance the useful employmey 
of disabled veterans. 

When these two difficulties are outg 
the way, the nation can well afford, 
look confidently ahead to the homecop, 
ing of its fighting men. 

A recent cartoon depicted a couplj 
of soldiers reading their mail whi 
squatting in a much-battered fox hol 

“It says here, Hank,” exclaims one} 
the other, “that we are promised ourg 
jobs back or, if we want, we can leah 
a trade or go back to school for nothing 
and knock down $50 a month besides- 
and we get 300 smackers in musteri 


out 
“Yeah,” interrupts Hank. “But do the 
guarantee my old girl back ?”’ 
Such provisions are not available ye 
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More than 2,000,000 veterans will prefer to take further training 1937, t 
offered by the G. |. Bill before returning to work = 
Cyclical 

ous ma 

writing workmen’s compensation pro- 3ut most everything else has been COM industr 
tection. There is need for clarity in this sidered. variati 
field. At present an employer who em- The trade associations, chambers @ from 
ploys a veteran lacking, say, an arm or commerce and other local organizatiom gyffere 
a leg, faces serious problems if the work- which are preparing to give soldief i93g 1 
er loses the remaining arm or leg in a from this war the best homecoming that, f; 
second injury. The second injury, al- history can find much encouragement#™ of norr 
though it actually caused only “partial these figures. The fact that the problée} on its e. 
disability” results in total disability. is of manageable size will mean { years ; 
Who pays how much to whom? them, not reduced effort, but greal® periog” 


Some of the states have established 


accomplishment. 
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NATION'S BUSINESS for August, 1 


(Continued from page 27) 
Othe} facturer, which had only limited profits 
‘ in 1936-38 because of poor manage- 


a ment, changed its management in 

1939 with favorable results. Ordinar- 
ies, aj ily this taxpayer would be subject to 
lem gf high excess-profits taxes on the later 
ince jf years’ earnings, but Section 722 offers 
ymeqf # means of relief. 


- out gf Change in Character of Business: A 
ford,| newspaper corporation, with a fiscal 
year ending in March, late in 1939 ac- 


necom > : 
quired the franchises of a rival paper. 
coup Whereas previously both papers had 
a parely run in the black, thereafter the 
xX hol surviving paper became prosperous 
onal Relief under Section 722 is possible, 
our olf although in this case it is limited by 
n lean the amount of constructive excess- 
Pa ; net income established for the 
Lothin profits net incor established 


; year of the base period. 
sides last year of tl Se perloc 
Steri 


loss of Market: A manufacturer of an 
do thet automotive part for years sold his 
7 entire output to a single customer. In 
1987 that customer began to make the 
product himself. The taxpayer sud 
denly had to find new customers and 
it was not until 1940 that its business 
was again at a normal level. Although 
the business has since grown appre- 
Giably, without the relief of Section 
722 the taxpayer would be unfairly 


aeenized 


e War: In a certain industry a price 
War depressed earnings during part 
the base period 
A taxpayer in this industry shows 
that, as a result of the price war, it 
fecorded net losses in 1938 and 1939 
whereas in the subsequent years prof 
its were normal. The corporation dem- 
onstrates that in normal times its 
profits fluctuate in close sympathy 
with the general business situation 
and it presents to the Bureau an esti 
mate of what its base-period net in- 
come would have been, had there been 
fo price war. The Bureau may use this 
timate as the basis for granting re- 

f. 

Note, however, that, if such price 

rs are common in the taxpayer's 
M@ndustry, or if the bad years 1938 and 
9939 were in its case balanced by bet 
ter-than-normal business in 1936 and 
1987, this taxpayer cannot obtain r¢ 
lief under 722 


dle yet 















Cyclical Industry: A currently prosper 

ous manufacturer in the machine tool 
n COW industry, which is subject to cyclical 
variations deviating substantially 
ers @ from the general business pattern 
zatiom suffered depression from 1930 until 
oldie# 1938. It demonstrates to the Bureau 
ing 4 that, for it, 1936-39 was not a period 
nent# of normal earnings. Presenting data 
roble on its earnings history over a period of 
an {@ Years, it constructs a four-year “base 
sreal@ period” as a basis for relief. 








edi Tax Relief When Figures Fail 
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A GREAT RAILROAD 


In cyclic case, as in all other cases 
under 722 (b) (3), a taxpayer’s ap- 
peal is considered in connection with 
relief granted to others. 





Poor Crop: A food canner demonstrates | 


that for it 1936-39 was distinctly sub- 
normal, because crops were exception- | ous N FRANCISCO RY 
ally poor. On the basis of more normal 
earlier years of operation the taxpay- 
er may submit a constructive base- 
period net income and seek relief. 

But note the word “exceptionally.” 

If you think your company is eligible 
for relief under Section 722, what do » 
you do? Section 722 itself does not tell 
you, but it sets up guideposts. The first 
thing to dc is to read the regulations and 
other releases of the Bureau. In all 
probability a bulletin on the subject will 
eventually be available. Original appli- 
cations are filed with the Commissioner 
in Washington; not with the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for your district ex- MISSOURI 
cept in instances where it is possible 
to defer the payment of a part of the ARKANSAS 
tax. Internal Revenue Service Form 991 
is both a claim for refund and an ap- OKLAHOMA 
plication for relief. f 

It is necessary to supplement Form TEXAS 
991 with supporting statistical and other 
presentations giving particulars. Just KANSAS 
what form this material may take is 
mainly up to you. TENNESSEE 

You may, for example, base your case 
on the experience of a given competitor MISSISSIPPI 
or of your industry as a whole during 
1936-39. ALABAMA 

You may justify a certain construc- 
tive bivensinadieal income on the basis of FLORIDA 
your own earnings history in the years | 
before 1936. If production of only one of 
your company’s products was interrupt- 
ed, the earnings on other products may 
be cited in constructing a new base- 
period net income. 

Your purpose is to show that, without 
relief under Section 722 your excess- 
profits tax wll be “excessive and dis- 
criminatory,” because your earnings in 
the 1936-39 base period as a whole were 
either abnormally depressed or non- | 
existent for one or more of the causes 


set forth in the regulations. The list of 
these causes includes. 


1. Production during the base period 
was interrupted or diminished by pecu- 
liar or unusual “physical events’’; or 





2. The taxpayer’s business during the 


base period was depressed by temporary 
economic circumstances unusual (a) in C 0 N N EC TI N G L | N K 


its case, or (b) in the case of its indus- 





try; or Border-to-Border 
3. The taxpayer's business during the Coast-to-Coast 

base period was depressed because con- | 

ditions generally prevalent in its indus- | aoe pi 


try subjected it to: (a) a profits cycle 
materially different from the general 
business cycle; or (b) sporadic periods 
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SOR keeps costly office 


machines and important em- 
ployees producing by getting sorted material 
to them quickly. This new “Y and E” two let- 
ter sorting method utilizing only the first two 
letters of the surname or subject enables new 
and inexperienced help to sort almost immedi- 
ately, in close alphabetical order, a minimum 


of 800 papers an hour and after a few days to | 


handle 1600. Call in the “Y and E” represent- 
ative in your territory, and let him demonstrate 
with your workers how Sort-O-Mat can save 
you time and money. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY FEARS 


YAWMAN 0 FRBE MFG.(O. 


1043 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 

















old-fashioned 
filing folders 
and guides 






ANYONE CAN 
FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY... 

















but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER METHOD: 


New-style PEND- 
AFLEX hanging 
Se 






™ 
| 
\4 


NO NEW CABINETS | 











a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 
PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! 
the filing method with 


the HANGING folders 


Eliminates most misfiling | 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reduces filing time 20% — transforms filing from 
laborious searching to instant visible reference! 


U oxroro FILING SUPPLY CO. 
340 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

| Send me new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: “Howto Cut 
Filing Costs 20 per cent.” No obligation, of course. 
NAME 

| FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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of high production and profits not ade- 
quately reflected in 1936-39; or 


4. The taxpayer during or just before 
the base period either newly entered or 
“changed the character of” the business 


- | and the actual base-period net income | 


| therefore does not reflect normal opera- 
| tions; or 
| 


5. The taxpayer can show any other | 


| pertinent factor not inconsistent with 
the principles laid down in subsection 
722 (b); or 


6. The taxpayer would otherwise be 
| on the invested-capital base and the 
statutory excess-profits credit thereun- 
der is inadequate because: 


gible assets not includible in invested 
capital make an important contribu- 
tion to income; or 

(b) In the taxpayer’s business capital 
is not an important income-producing 
factor; or 

(c) The taxpayer’s invested capital is 
abnormally low. 


In connection with 3 (a), mere devia- 
tion from the national business pattern 
is not sufficient to obtain relief. The de- 
viation must be substantial, and the tax- 
| payer’s business as well as those of its 
industry must have been depressed. 

In connection with cause 4, if the tax- 
payer’s earnings did not reach by the 
end of the base period the level they 
would then have reached had the tax- 
payer entered or changed the character 
of its business two years sooner than it 
actually did, the taxpayer shall be 
deemed to have done so at such earlier 
time. 

“Change in the character of the busi- 
ness” includes: a change in the opera- 
tion or management, a difference in the 
products or services offered, a difference 
in production or operation capacity, a 
difference in the ratio of non-borrowed 
to total capital, or the acquisition before 
1940 of any of the assets of a competitor 
resulting in the elimination or diminu- 
tion of such competitor. 

“Change in the character of the busi- 
ness” also embraces certain other cir- 
cumstances, notably where such change, 
begun before 1940, resulted in increased 
capacity for production or operation 
after the close of the base period. 

The Bureau will study the favorable 
as well as the unfavorable factors in a 
taxpayer’s earnings record. A taxpayer, 
| for example, who is already receiving 
|adequate relief under the statutory 
“growth formula,” can hardly persuade 
the Bureau that it is entitled to addi- 
tional relief under 722 for reasons con- 
nected solely with its growth. Or, if in 
part of the base period the taxpayer had 
abnormally depressed earnings and in 
another part, abnormally high earnings, 
the Bureau will look at both: 

Relief may be sought for any taxable 
year after 1939, provided it is sought 
within the time allowed for filing claims 
for refund, which is generally within 
three years of the filing of the taxpayer's 
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(a) In the taxpayer’s business intan- | 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* 
DES MOINES 14, IOWA* 
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Fit‘to Be USED! 


Size ... Style...Weight.., 
Strength ... Color... So 
much about your envel. 
opes must fit your own 
particular"needs. And 
Tension — with 5 fac. 
tories and 60 years of 
experience —can fill 
those needs exactly. 
Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp 





NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO," 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 





SEALING 











Does Your Product 


Require 


et the wide experience of Press- 
tite sealing specialists help you 


to solve many present and postwar 
problems of coating and sealing. 


For years we have 
specialized in Liquid, 
Solid, or Plastic 


SEALERS 
COATINGS & CEMENTS 


Presstite compounds are developed 
to meet individual requirements 
for waterproofing, rust proofing, 
oil resistance, air sealing, acid and 
alkali proofing, adhesion, etc. Spe- 
cial Presstite products now seal air- 
craft fuel tanks, fuselage seams, 
instruments, and gun turrets. And 
out of the demands of war have 
come many new and improved 
products that may well solve your 
problems, too. 


Our research and experimental 
laboratories are at your service. 
Send us your requirements today. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 





3980 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINK 
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return. Form 991 may be filed along 
with the tax return, if payment of part 
of the tax is to be deferred. In other 
instances it must be filed with the Com- 
missioner after the return is filed. Thus, 
on a return filed in March, 1944, to cov- 
er 1943 income, Section 722 relief may 
pe sought any time up to March, 1947. 
It is believed that, once a constructive 
pase-period net income is accepted by 
the Treasury for 722 purposes, the tax- 
payer is not precluded from asking for a 
second adjustment. 

If the excess-profits tax exceeds 50 
per cent of the taxpayer’s normal-tax 
net income, the taxpayer may defer pay- 
ment of tax equal to 33 per cent of the 
reduction being claimed, and it is in this 
sort of case that the application may be 
filed with the return. 


The fact that a company’s excess- 


profits-tax liability is small or zero does | 
not preclude application for relief under | 


722. 

If the taxpayer does not agree with 
the agent’s decision on its Form 991 ap- 
plication, it may informally appeal to 
the technical staff in the field. If the tax- 
payer does not wish to accept the Com- 
missioner’s decision, it may obtain a 
“statutory notice of rejection,” on the 
basis of which it may petition the Tax 
Court. 

Where the taxpayer and Commission- 
er do agree, refunds of $20,000 or more 
are made a matter of public record. 
This summer, it is expected, the Federal 
Register will carry a list of Section 722 
refunds made through June 30, 








1944. 
Relatively few refunds have thus 


pelear-cut in nature 


Rover is $75,000 or more, the Bureau 
Finust report it to the Congressional Joint 
"Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, which may challenge the Bureau’s 
decision. 

The purpose of this, of course, is to 
ascertain that Section 722, in serving its 
purpose in relieving tax hardship, does 
not become, as one Official expressed it, 
“a business man’s gravy train.” Al- 
though that seems unlikely, students of 
the law agree that the success of the 
section will depend upon respect for the 
public interest among business men. 
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L COAT 





“Please don’t tip me too much, | 
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can’t stand the tax’ 


August, 1944 
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On August 11, 1807, Robert Fulton revolu- 
tionized ideas about ship construction when he sent 
his Clermont—world’s first practical steamboat— 
throughitsepoch-making New Y ork to Albanytrial 
run. Ideasabout building haveneverbeensosuddenly 





revolutionized. But over a long period, leading fire 
insurance companies have been working patientlyto 
improve building standards and eliminate the worst 
fire hazards. Proof that this work is bearing fruit 
can be seen in today’s rates — lowest in history ! 
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1944— AUGUST hath 31 days 


‘Don’t sell America short! 
Hold War Bonds to maturity!” 






































of the standard meridian. 


ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time) , decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
of standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each"degree west 


ASTRONOMICAL] 1—Tu.—1833, Sailors’ Snug Harbor, N.Y., dedicated. 

CALCULATION S| 2—W.—1923, death of President Harding. 

EASTERN STANDARD TIME] 3—1h.—1914, Germany declared war on France, Belgium. 
———— -| 4—Fr. -® Full Moon, 7:39 A. M., E. S.T. 

PS al Bn =/ 1869, $3,500,000 whiskey store fire, Phila. 

1 | 5:19 | 6:53 | 6:09 | 7:03] S—Sa.— Fire Association Group companies adjust all 
its oe | acs be claims, big or little, with equal promptness. 
16 | 5:28 | 6:40 | 5:20 | 6:47] 6—Su,— 1930, disappearance of Judge Crater. 

21 | B:31 | 6:38 | 5:24 | O41] 7M, — 1942, U.S. attack on Guadalcanal began. 
31 | 5:36 | 6:26"| 5:31 | 6:29] 8—Tu.— 1588, Spanish Armada destroyed by the English. 
aug,|_Latitude+40° | Latitude tas°| 9—W.— 1642, Harvard’s first commencement. 

a lace | 91a | aas | faa7 | tO—Ta.— € Last Quarter, 9:52 P.M., E. S.T. 

6 | 5:02 | 7:08 | 4:51 | 7:20} 1I—Fr. — Property insurance rates are the lowest ever! 
3 re be = ac 12—Sa. — 1919, Scnator Lodge condemned League Covenant 
a5 | Bi | Gt | £12 | 8:3 | 14M, — 1880, Cologne Cathedral completed, bgus 1248 
‘ 21 | 6:4 1 —M. — , Cologne Cathedral completed, begun 1248. 
= — " wt —- : i 15—Tu.— 1769, Napoleon Bonaparte born, 

aua,| ee | | 16—W. — 1914, British Exp. Force landed in France. 
el ono | aes | sag | 17—Th.— 1896, gold discovered in Klondike Vallcy. 

3 | 6:24 | 4:09 | 6:47 | 3.44 | 18—Fr. — gm New Moon, 3:25 P. M., E. S.T. 

’ 2 re te 4 19—Se. — 1943, fire and explosion caused $2,000,000 
9 |10:45 |10:52 |10:37 |10:58 damage in Kearney, N. J., linoleum plant. 
aS 9380 2:56 [11:48 | 1:14 | 20—Su.— Have your agent erplain how you can protect 
15 | 2:28 | 4:41 | 2:04 | 5:06 against explosion, windstorm and other perils. 
id oon s 4 4 21—M. — 1858, Lincoln-Douglas debates began. 

21 | 7:47 | 8:26 | 9:43 | 8:29 | 22—Tu.— 1851, America won yachting regatta, Cowes, Eng. 
zs At 4 Re sas Ra 23—W. — 1927, execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

27 1:13 19:68 1:38 44:09 24—Th.— oo ro yn Paris, France. 

: y y ’ ‘271 25—Fr. — 1850, Edgar Wilson (Bill) Nyc, humorist, born. 
St Loeedinnenimeiheed 26-26, — 1} First Quarter, 6:39 P.M., E.S.T. 

en le ee aaa 1576, death of Titian, Venctian painter. 


28—M. — 1609, Henry Hudson entered Delaware Bay. 
29—Tu.— 1862, sccond Battle of Bull Run. 
30—W. — 1871, completion of Capitol, Carson City, Nev. 





31—Th.— 1943, Red Army within 50 miles of Smolensk. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


OBSERVATION for August: Replacement costs are so much higher today than 


they were in prewar years that itisreally dangerous to assume your property 


insurance is adequate until you have your policies reviewed by an expert... 


MO RAL for August: Call your Agent or Broker today. He is an expert ! 


ywsuRANCE 
7 -Morine 


is 


Fire Association of Philadelphia Rian A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
>» = 
“ 


The Reliance Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA J 


fg Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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How to obtain a maxi- 


mum of output with a 





minimum of office per- 





sonnel is the subject 






covered in this new 





twenty-page booklet be- 





ing offered to executives. 
Obtain your copy from 
your office supply deal- 


er, or 





Dept. N.B. 
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DEVICES * PROCESSES 


for Postwar Manufacture? 





@ Our “New Products Service” will 
enable you to obtain volume items 
for postwar manufacture without en- 
countering the usual expense and 
difficulties. Many products now 
available. We study your facilities 
and submit only items that deserve 
serious consideration. Phone, wire 
or write for details of this service. 


NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


2915 Detroit Avenve, Dept. N-6 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SABOTAGE! 


se Are you prepared? General Detroit's 
\ new 48-page Buyers’ Encyclopedia is 
essential to municipal, industrial execu- 

tives. Lists 500 items—many “‘hard-to- 

get’’. Material on care of equipment. 

Free! Write General Detroit Corp., 

Dept. 4-C, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 














Personnel Director, experienced in hiring 
and placement, union negotiations, publishing house 
organ; member of the bar with considerable labor 
law practice; now employed as Personnel Director 
in plant employing 500 people; seeks greater op- 
portunity. Write P.O. Box 107, Lovisvitir, Ky. 








(Continued from page 26) 
supplies, taking hostages to control the 
population. Our former practice was to 


| pick a likely officer for civilian affairs 


= 





as the occasion arose. This is the first 
war where officers and men have been 
selected in advance because of their ap- 
titude and specially trained for the job. 
Also, it is the first time that nations 
have joined forces for such adminis- 
tration. 

The ACC officer or man must be physi- 
cally able to stand the gaff like any 
soldier in the field. AMG has had its 
casualties in dead and wounded like any 
combat division. ACC men who follow 
the fighting waves may not know the 
strategy of operations but they must 
realize army needs and, above all, know 
the ways of the foreign country; know 
how to build and operate a city and how 
to handle men. 

The varied demands on an AMG or 

ACC unit in the field are indicated by 
the special courses in the Charlottesville 
training school. Individual members are 
trained to handle the tasks which a unit 
must face: 
. Civic and business administration. 
. Public works, utilities and housing. 
. Public safety. 
. Agriculture, 


merce, including 
and price control. 


-wWN — 


industry and com- 


labor relations 
5. Finances and taxation. 

6. Civilian supply distribution. 

7. Public welfare and health. 
8. Communications. 
9. Jurisprudence. 


Among American officers of ACC are 








Our Fighting Vanguard of Peace 


former governors of New York ang 
Maine, an attorney general of Rhog 
Island, a supreme court judge of Ohio 
an assistant surgeon general of th 
United States, several college pres 
idents, a former ambassador, the ag. 
sistant to a president of the Unita 
States Chamber of Commerce, mayor, 
and members of Congress, lawyers 
bankers, businessmen, labor leaders 
journalists, chiefs of police and almog 
every known profession or occupation 

Their top authority is the theate 
commander who, in turn, is under th 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington 


Civil affairs on the staff 


IN Italy the Allied Control Commis. 
sion, the next step from the Combine 
Committee in Washington, also includes 
representatives of the Soviet Union 
France and Greece. General Eisenhower 
holds Civil Affairs of such importance 
that it is designated as G-5, an additioy 
to the other four general staff sections 
of the Army. In Italy, ACC has AMG 
commands with the 5th and 8th armig 
and ACC sections in the seven admin. 
istrative districts into which liberate 
Italy is divided. 

AMG may be called the shock division 
of ACC. Functioning in active theater 
of operations, AMG’s first task is to aif 
in those operations, relieving combat 
troops of responsibility for civilian pop. 
ulations, obtaining their cooperation and 
suppressing hostile elements. Though 
areas where other units of ACC hay 
succeeded AMG are no longer combai 
theaters, the same obligations continu 
but more attention can be given to e 


tablishing local and national govern. 





IGNAL CORPS PHOT 


Soon after AMG reached Caltanissetta, Sicily, Italian prisoners 


were set to work clearing away the rubble of war 
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A... fZaarDail?al | France 


33 


and “Série de 1944” with the 


This year’s appropriation is for oner. 








i 

ment and economy on a permanent f 

pasis. 

AMG, arriving in the confusion of bat- g 

le, must work fast to get things started * i 

sal select local officials. The latter reg- ime Saving Methods Cut Costs f 

And ister the unemployed, provide workers ; 

od for the allied armies or for their own 

hio rebuilding, arrange for the sale of sup- for Users yt ACME CASTINGS ece30e H 

the plies, distribute the ration coupons, dole f 
te out relief, enforce the laws, hold court 

as- 


. and oversee other municipal activities. 
Me AMG, and later ACC, supervise and 
serve as the final court of appeal. 

‘ain All this is paid for in allied currency, 





"1 supplied by ACC. 

host Since operations overseas, our Treas- 

‘lon ury has printed currency in all colors 

ater of the rainbow. It is necessary for sev- 

the eral reasons. The first innovation was 

ton what the Treasury designates as “spear- | Py 
head” currency. This is the ordinary sil- 
ver certificate or federal reserve note | = 
which, instead of the blue or green seal, | 

_ has a yellow seal for circulation in 

ini} africa or a brown seal with “Hawaii” | 

udes on both sides for use in the Pacific. The | 

ee: change was to prevent the enemy from 

= smuggling money seized in occupied 

anc: 


; countries into the United States. 
ition As distinctive currencies as well as 


= postage stamps would be needed for | 
AG Europe, secret conferences between the | 
_— British and our Treasury, State, War 
min- 


and Navy departments started in March, | 
rate 1943. These currencies, already being | 
used in Italy and France, are of two 
types, differing between occupied and 
liberated allied countries. All was print- 
Oa} ed in Washington. This was the first 
mba} allied monetary venture and is unprece- 
Po} dented for the United States and the 
nant} largest and most secret printing job the 


"ision 
aters 


ougt Treasury ever filled. 

hav 

mba ‘ 

tinu Occupation currency 

mh WHAT is officially known as Allied 


Military Currency, but may be called 
“occupation” currency, is of uniform de- 
sign for possible use in any Axis coun- 
try. Immense stocks were printed with 
“Allied Military Currency” and “Series 
1943” in English. They are in eight de- 
nominations, the four larger the same 
size as American notes and in blue, lav- 
ender, green and black; the lower de- 
nominations, half that size but in the 
Same colors. Spaces are left blank for 
the name of the country where it will 
circulate and the designation of the cur- 





These workmen, pouring the core for an aircraft cylinder 
head aluminum casting, typify the cost-saving skill and pre- 
cision prevailing throughout the Acme foundry. 


A specially developed Acme technique of pouring directly 
in the core assembly for a cylinder head aluminum Casting re- 
duced the amount of metal used in pouring from 228 to 82 





rency. ° : ° . : . 

The flash that Italy was being invaded pounds—a big saving in metal as well as a saving in time. 
came the night of July 9. The War De- Such advanced methods, plus strict laboratory control and 
partment authorized printing on July rigid inspection, insure the quality and value of every Acme 
13, and four days later, seven tons with Aluminum Casting. 

“lira” or “lire” and “Issued in Italy” in- . . . . 

serted in the blank spaces had rolled Acme complete service to the metal-working industry in- 
from the presses, a load for two trans- cludes special tools designed to your requirements, and 
port planes. recommendations of Acme engineers. Your inquiry will re- 

The other type, officially Supplemen- ceive prompt attention. 





tal Currency, but popularly “liberation” 


currency, is of more artistic design, en- ‘ 
graved in the language of the country pax 

mo Where it is to be used. The denomina- \ Pallenm and Sool Company, Inc. 
tions now being used in France are in 


; DAYTON, CHIDO 
green, blue, carmine and red with the For Victory Buy 
Wer Bonds and Stamps 


HEAT-TREATED ALUMINUM CASTINGS...PATTERNS...TOOLS 
Te 89 TOOL DESIGNING...PRODUCTION PROCESSING 


Tricolor on the reverse and “Emission en 
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.On EWC Wheels, 
Axles. 6 Mountings! 


2 ey 





Make t portable—and make 
portable equipment ——s efficient and de- 
pendable, by using EWC Products. EWC Wheels, 
Axles, and Mountings are backed by over 90 years 
of experience. Write for valuable engineering sug- 
gestions. No obligation. 








Electric Wheel Co., Dept.nB, Quincy, Ill. 
EE 


Building suit- 

e 
FO R SA LE “ able for manu- 
facturing lo- 
cated in the heart of cheap power, 
70,000 square feet, two stories, dry 
sprinkled, steam heated, skylights, 


' France” 


ages 


and “Série de 1944” with the 
denomination in francs in large figures. 
This is the type for Norway, Belgium, 
Holland and other allied countries. 
These currencies have been criti- 
cized, largely because few have a clear 
idea of their need. They fill in the short- 
in local currency, isolate paper 
money issued by the enemy and keep 
allied records straight. A fixed rate is 
established at 100 “occupation lire” or 
49.566 “liberation francs” for a dollar 
and 400 lire or 200 francs for a pound 


| Sterling. Appropriate rates will be fixed 


for other countries, the currency cir- 


| culating only in the country where isued 
|and neither American, British or other 


Allies using their national currency in 
that country. 

How these currencies get into circula- 
tion and how they may be ultimately 
redeemed is simple. 

All allied soldiers are paid and all 
allied payments for services or supplies 
are made in these currencies. A soldier 
can return any portion of his pay to an 
army paymaster and receive credit for 


|} it in his home country or, if he is re- 


stoker furnace, unloading platform | 
to railroad at both front and rear of | 


building, mill construction, large 
elevator, 5,200 square feet of office 
space, extra ground for expansion, 
ready for immediate occupancy. 


Write Fireproof Storage and Van Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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> and Canada, deal with pro- 
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display this emblem. 

© Get this utniicien If you have occasion to 

require geen oe 8 from distant points, a re- 

duest ¢ on PEt: letterhead signed by a company 

ng you without charge our 140- 

— cial Teed Membership Directory and 

assure your receiving it annually thereafter. 
Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building ¢ Cleveland 15, Ohie 
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* WRITE FOR CATALOG x 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


INC. 








| in Italy. 


turning, actual cash. Treasury figures 
show that only 16.3 per cent of the 
American army pay roll has remained 
In England, the latest figures 


were 25 per cent. 
More of this currency is_ issued 
through AMG or ACC to government 


representatives in the country. Whil 
ACC may see to it that schools are re- 
opened, that the local editor gets paper, 
that the population is fed and clothed, 
that everybody gets six ounces of soap a 
month, that ten per cent of the utilities 


| in cities of 200,000 are restored, and that 
| there are five gallons of water per day 
| for everyone in a city of 15,000, the coun- 


try is expected to pay for it in the final 
accounting, even though ACC has gener- 
ously issued “occupation” or “‘libera- 
tion” currency to local officials to pay 
their current expenses. 


Redeemed after the war 


THE balancing of accounts will come 
at the Peace Conference, but the book- 
keeping can be foreseen now. When a 


| stable government is established, the 





country will redeem these currencies in 
its own currency. That country then will 
have all the paper. The country natural- 
ly will be responsible for the military 
currency used for its own expenses, the 
same as if it had used its own currency 
in the first place. The books will show 
the amounts which each army has used 
for its own needs. The Peace Confer- 
ence’s decision on reparations and the 


| cost of armies of occupation or libera- 


tion and of relief supplies will determine 
what amount, if any, of this currency 
used by allied armies for their own pur- 


| poses is to be redeemed by the respec- 


| tive governments, or even is sufficient to 


cover the debt to the Allies which the 
country has incurred. 


*This is additional to $1,350,000,000, U.S.A.’s 
share in the expenses of UNRRA, of which $8o00,- 
000,000 has been appropriated for this year, 
Nation's Business, June, 1944. 
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This year’s appropriation is for opep. 
ations in Italy, France and other coyp. 
tries as the war moves on. It contem. 
plates that after ACC has been in g 
country for six months, the United Ng. 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin. 
istration can take over. That is not Pos. 
sible in Italy as UNRRA’s agreements 
do not permit it to enter an ex-enemy 
country without specific authorization 
from its own council, representing 44 
countries. The Council session where 
this might have been decided, called for 
Montreal on June 23, was postponed. 

The House Committee was informed 
that the Civil Affairs expenses of oyr 
Army for the preceding year were 
$80,000,000. The additional appropria- 
tion of $562,556,900* for the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1944, scattered 
through various army services, as fo]. 
lows: 


is 


Signal Corps 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Communications $ 1,100,000 
Medical Corps 
Medical Supplies 
Engineer Corps 


16,284,685 


Repair of Utilities 24,062,500 

Water purification 678,530 
Transportation 

Rail and Inland Waterways 25,670,643 
Ordnance 


Trucks, etc. 
Quartermaster Corps 


16,568,200 


Food 336,107,068 
Soap 4,851,242 
Coal 10,062,500 
Petroleum products 30,693,398 
Clothing, textiles and sho¢ 94,443,134 
Sanitary supplies 2,035,000 

Total $562,556,900 


These items in the Army Appropria- 
tion Bill show ACC’s diversified activi- 
ties. Food is by far the largest and most 
urgent necessity. Food is not abundant 
in Italy but health has improved. Re- 
treating Fascist and Nazi forces stripped 
the country, supply routes stretch for 
thousands of miles across the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic and the allied 
armies have first claim on what does 
arrive. 

Conditions are improving. The flour 
ration of 100 grams in Sicily and south- 
ern Italy has increased to 300, but the 
peacetime normal is 500. This year’s 
crops will help, but supplies from abroad 
will be needed for many months. 

ACC hopes that it will not be called 
on to supply more than five per cent of 
Italy’s needs in the next six months. It 
is too early to estimate Rome’s problem 
though there has been little damage to 
the city. Unemployment is not yet a 
problem with army and reconstruction 
demands. The amount of civilian sup- 
plies already shipped to Italy and Sicily 
is amazing. The War department, at the 
request of NATION’S BUSINESS tabulated 
the principal items (in tons) to May 31, 
as follows: 


Wheat and flour 649,600 
Dried beans, peas, soup, milk, 

meat, cheese and sugar 127,680 
Medical supplies 2,016 
Soap and sanitation supplies 13,664 
Fertilizers 5,600 
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a These Sylvania anti-gas capes are the last Right now much of our cellophane is at war 
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3. It word in all-out protection. They demonstrate | —and that means less for civilian use. But the 
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“SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


9,600 


why Sylvania cellophane is indispensable for developments Sylvania is making today will 





1,680 
2,016 


34 | SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


5,600 





Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
1944 | General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. *® Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. Reg. Trade Mark 




















A SECRET WEAPON 


that plays a vital role in 


INVASION LANDINGS 






Many of the landing craft in the Normandy in- 
vasion were equipped with the new lightweight 
Gyrocompass made by Package Machinery Co. 


PLIT-SECOND invasion time-tables 
call for unfailing accuracy in beach- 
head landings by our invasion craft... 
The secret weapon that makes this pos- 
sible has recently been revealed by the 
U. S. Navy...It’s a new lightweight 
gyrocompass only 19 inches in diameter, 
made by the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
and the Package Machinery Company. 
Foreseeing the need for such an instru- 
ment, Naval authorities drew up specifi- 





state cations for it back in 1940. In record time, 
seete Sperry engineers produced a successful 
- model—the Mark XVIII. 





Non-magnetic and unaffected by elec- 
trical machinery, this compass points true 
north. It is a marvel of compactness, every- 
thing being contained in the binnacle ex- 
cept the voltage regulator and repeaters. 
And it has the traditional sturdiness of 
everything pertaining to the Navy. 

Today hundreds of Mark XVIII com- 
passes built by us are in service, and we 
have many more in production. We of the 
Package Machinery Company take deep 
satisfaction in being able to carry on this 
important work, as well as the building 
of various types of armament machinery 
and packaging machinery now serving 
many branches of our combat forces. 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





| Coal and petroleum * 


| Clothing 2,240 
Seeds, matches, newsprint, roofing, 
|} machinery, etc. 56,000 


mmneaiiel 

Total—Tons 856,800 

*Allocated by the theater commander and the 
share for civilian relief not yet reported. 


Salvaged American army uniforms 
and shoes account for a considerable 
portion of the clothing item, according 
to Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, director of 
materiel. 

With food hoarding, black markets, 
| high prices and other violations, not un- 
known even in the United States, Italy 
is in a mess, as France and other coun- 
| tries of Europe will be. War’s aftermath 
|always is messy. AMG or ACC did not 
make the mess, only inherited it, but is 
often criticized for not having the magic 
to bring civic perfection as soon as the 
order “Cease Firing!” is given. 

The millions must be given work to 
feed and clothe themselves, supplies 
|must be brought in, little shops must 
open with goods on their shelves, wheels 
| must turn again in mills and factories, 
wreckage must be cleared away and re- 
built, sanitation and health must be 
cared for, and while providing these ma- 
| terial needs, a new and radically differ- 
ent form of government must be set up, 
economic structures from finance to pro- 
duction and labor reformed on demo- 
cratic lines. 

More important, the primary purpose 
of ACC is to help allied military oper- 
ations. Reports of the generals in com- 
| mand of such operations of the various 

fronts to their superiors in Washington 
and London prove that ACC is accom- 
plishing that task. 











| Liners in the Air 


SPEED and economy are indicated for 
postwar aviation according to plans of 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- 
more, to produce modifications of the 
giant Mars. Twenty of these flying boats 
are now in production for the Navy. 

Postwar commercial versions will 
make a cargo transport which can be 
operated for ten cents a ton-mile, or a 
luxury liner with accommodations for 
80. A combination “tramp steamer’”’ ver- 
sion is also being planned with provi- 
sions for both passengers and cargo. 
| These giant flying boats will bring 
| overocean aerial transportation within 
the range of the average American’s 
| pocketbook. They will also greatly fa- 
cilitate the distribution of perishable 
foods and similar commodities. Frosted 
foods, the Martin Company says, can be 
carried at less cost in such airplanes 
than on the ground since the high alti- 
tude at which the airplane flies elimin- 
ates the need for mechanical refrigera- 
tion 

The all-cargo version of the Mars will 
carry a 15 to 20 ton payload on flights 
of 2,500 miles or more in slightly more 
than 12 hours. 
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Indians 
in Blueprint 


Way DOWN south in Georgia, Lee S. 


Trimble is hunting for a tribe of Creek 
Indians to hire after the war. 

There’s nothing fantastic in Mr. Trim- 
ple’s efforts. They tie in directly with the 
city of Macon’s blueprint for postwar 
progress—a blueprint in swing time. 

Mr. Trimble is a hard-headed business 
man, an ex-banker, now executive vice 
preside it and manager of the Macon 
Chamber of Commerce. He realizes that 
Macon, to which war brought a turbu- 
lent growth, has let itself in for a com- 
plexity of postwar problems. 

War caused a boom in Macon’s hous- 
ing, a huge influx of labor, a disruption 
of the city’s routine. War has nearly 
doubled the prewar population of 52,000. 


It has increased Macon’s dwelling units . 


by approximately one-fourth. It has 
swollen the city’s pay rolls from $1,000,- 
000 to an estimated $5,000,000 a month. 

War has brought to the, area four 
major defense units. 

In the postwar period Macon will have 
an available labor force of above 65,000 
compared with 37,614 in 1940. Less than 
a year ago-Macon was anticipating 
major headaches to come. Today opti- 
mism is running high because Macon 
now has a blueprint for progress. 


Indians for the tourists 


MR. TRIMBLE’S search for the Creek 
Indian tribe fits into the blueprint. For 
one thing, Macon is looking for postwar 
tourist trade. Ocmulgee National Park 
seems to be the answer. Here the Na- 
tional Park Service has built a huge mu- 
seum which already attracts thousands. 
Mr. Trimble’s Creek tribe would live on a 
reservation at the park as an added at- 
traction for the tourists. 

But the Creeks play a minor role in 
Macon’s plans. Months ago, Macon un- 
dertook and has now completed what is 
believed to be the first introspective 
analysis of its kind in the country. 

Briefly, here is what Macon did: 

The Chamber of Commerce contracted 
with the Georgia State Engineering Ex- 
periment Station at the Georgia School 
of Technology for a complete economic 
survey of the Macon area of 26 coun- 


| ties. This survey lists economic assets 





and points the way to sound and logical 
future development 

Based on the survey, the Macon area 
today sees these possibilities: 

Establishment of a tire industry be- 
cause of the availability of suitable 
kaolin as a filler and the fact that tire 
cord centers are situated in Georgia, 
and both natural and synthetic rubber 
are accessible to this area. 

Establishment of glass industries, in- 
cluding a bottle plant, and the m: — 
ture of light bulbs, radio tubes ass in- 
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@ “That fire would have ruined me as completely as it did my plant, if it 
hadn’t been for my insurance agent. He recognized the steadily rising 
value of my property and equipment and only recently made a new sur- 
vey, resulting in coverage from many angles that never occurred to me. 
Thanks to his intelligent services, I was able to meet my regular payroll, 
hold my men, and also cover production losses during the period of shut- 
down. The prompt service of the United States Fire Insurance Company’s 
adjusters permitted me to take over this new location, and we are operat- 
ing again—will soon be back to peak production. Now I know the value 
of a good insurance agent backed by a high grade company. It certainly 
pays to review insurance requirements with insurance people.” 


120 years of fair dealing by the Agents, Adjusters and 
Personnel of the United States Fire Insurance Company has 
made loyal friends of many policyholders and claimants. 
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ORGANIZED 1824 
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| Facr Of 
Factvon? 


A 47-second test on 


FAMOUS DAMS _ 
on the 
Main Street of the Northwest 









Q. Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams are 
helping shift U. S. “‘center of gravity’. Fact 
or fiction? 

A. Fact—in terms of industry and popu- 
lation. Abundant low cost power is one 
of many factors moving industry west, 








Q. Cement in Grand Coulee could 
enough concrete to build another Great Pyra- 
mid. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It could reproduce this wonder 
of the world 3 times! All cement for the 
dam moved over N. P. rails. 


make 





Q. Secret mines, discovered near dam sites 
now produce huge amounts of aluminum, mag- 
nesium. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Not mines, but low cost elec- 
tricity, helped attract new light-metal 
plants to “Main Street’’, 








Q. A 49th U.S. state is proposed, to embrace 
Grand Coulee. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. But arid lands made to bloom 
by water from the dam will be 1875 
square miles—50% larger than Rhode 
Island. N. P. will serve them. 


' err 





onano ROUTE OF THE NORTH COAST LIMITED 





Q. Today, post-war planners are shopping on 
Main Street. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Many “bargains”, including 
ample power from dams, await industry 
in new locations on Northern Pacific’s 
“Main Street of The Northwest”, 
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MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 





& PACIFIC 


| from the windmill-like turbine to the 


sulators, glass brick and of flat glasg 

Construction of a newsprint plant (g 
bid for one already has been made), 

Production of rock wool and insulat. 
ing brick in view of the availability of 
fuller’s earth. 

Establishment of manufacturing ep. 
terprises utilizing the area’s limestone, 

Concisely, the survey tells the Macon 
area of inducements to new industries 
suggests types of manufacture which 
the area has not heretofore considereg 
gives the local chamber factual data 
and has injected a new confidence in the 
entire area. 

The plan had its inception when the 
local chamber of commerce called g 
mass meeting of Macon citizens who 
voted without dissent to raise a $100,000 
“prosperity fund” to help the area ob. 
tain postwar industrial advancement, 

With the results of the survey at hand, 
Macon already has begun a “selling 
job.” These efforts are beginning to bear 
fruit. Half a dozen or more concerns 
have agreed to conduct their own sur. 
veys to determine the feasibility of 
opening businesses. -—-JOHN MEBANE 








Electricity on Wheeis 


To restore electricity quickly to cities 
reconquered from the Axis by the United 
Nations armies, Westinghouse is build- 
ing trains which will effectively take the 
place of wrecked central power stations 
until they can be rebuilt. 

The photo shows the steam line—large 
enough for a man to crawl through— 
being hoisted into place on the turbv- 
generator car of a 5,000 kilowatt power 
train. This pipe will carry exhaust steam 


condensers which convert the used steam 
back into water so it can be pumped into 
the boilers again. 

In addition to a number of 5,000 kilo- 
watt trains, more than 20 three-car pow- 
er trains capable of generating 1,000 kil 
owatts are being built. 
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Capital Scenes... aad 





No freeze for surpluses 


IT IS worth noting that Will L. Clayton, 
Surplus Property Administrator, keep- 
er of the biggest store the world has ever 
known, with $50,000,000,000 worth of 
goods on his shelves and 137,000,000 
persons ready to give him the humming- 
pird if he makes a mistake, is not 
alarmed by the future. Except, maybe, 
that after a year or so spent in finding 
ourselves after peace comes, the father 
of all booms will sweep us off our na- 
tional feet. 

“Maybe not. After our 1929 experience 
we should know better.” 

He does not fear that Congress will 
freeze the war surplus goods out of a 
perfectly laudable wish to aid American 
industry back into production. Some of 
the thing's on his shelves will be needed 
at once and he sees no reason why the 
consumer Should not get them as soon 
as the War and Navy departments can 
release them. There should be no repeti- 
tion of the scandalous give-aways which 
followed the First War. 


Aman who knows how 


THE Surplus Property Administration 
directs the seven agencies which are now 
selling the surplus goods—except those 
controlled by the Army and Navy. It is 
certain as taxes that sniping at the SPA 
will begin with the Armistice. 

One thing should be noted. Before the 
SPA is criticized for a Joss—say on the 
sale of a factory—it might be worth 
while to find out whether the loss was 


real. If the buyer made too much of a 
profit either it will be scooped up by the 
renegotiation process or by the tax col- 
lector. Clayton is a good deal of a philos- 


opher. A man who spent the better part 
of his life handling the world’s largest 
cotton business, which is the one perfect 
explosive, will not lose much sleep be- 
ause of criticism 


The iron in our souls 


WHEN we got into this war, a staff offi- 
cer Said: 
“We'll not be really in earnest until 


the casualty list 
touches 300,000. Then 
we'll get going. We’re 
a tough people.’ 

We've lost 300,000 
men in killed, wound- 
ed, prisoners and miss- 
Ing. The staff officer 
has just returned from 





NATION'S BUSINESS for 


August, 


Whats Geliud “Them 


two years in the Pacific. He 
see the difference in us: 
“Our soldiers fight best after they 
have seen their dead. Same with the 
people at home. When I left we were 
talking of doing good and reforming 
the world and putting sweeter books in 
German kindergartens. Now the only 
thing we talk about is winning the war.” 


says he can 


Two more years of it 


HE THINKS—he presumably reflects 
staff thinking—that Germany may last 
through to 1945. The War Department 
is asking for more tanks, more big guns, 
more half tracks, more trucks: 

“That does not look like a quick fin- 
ish.” 

The Germans have been getting a 
tremendous trouncing. In an ordinary 
war the staff would expect them to ask 
for terms. That would be ordinary busi- 
ness prudence: “Cut your losses.” 

This isn’t an ordinary war. The staff 
thinks the allied armies may be com- 
pelled to protect the German people 
from the hatred of the millions who 
have been robbed and ruined and who 
still smell the blood of their kin. He 
thinks the German army chiefs will fight 
on in the hope that the cost to both sides 
will be so heavy the Allies will end the 
war out of mercy. On conditions, of 
course. 

The flaw in that reasoning is that a 
point may be reached when the Germans 
can’t take any more. The hammering 
is getting louder and heavier. 


More war business ahead 


The Army Staff—and the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff—do not worry much 
about the business end of the war. They 
determine what they must have and ask 
for it. They really have not had much 
friction with the producing agencies: 

“Only the misunderstandings un- 
avoidable in the situation and the growls 
of overtired men.” 

In a general way, however, the staff 
thinks the year ahead will demand at 
least as much war goods as the year 
past. There will be changes in certain 
lines, of course. Fashion shifts rapidly 
in war. 


Tough year ahead 


THE ARMY doesn’t particularly ‘care 
about what may happen to civilians, he 
said. 

None of the Army’s business, except 


1944 


that the trivial pangs the rest of us suf- 
fer may interfere with the Army. Not 
cold-heartedness, he said. Merely that 
the Army is a concern of one idea, and 
there are other mechanisms to worry 
over civilians. 

“But I think there may be a shortage 
of food and knick-knacks in 1944-45. 
The farther we go—this includes the 
Navy—and the more we put out the 
more must be taken from the folks at 
home. 

“My guess is plenty of business, no un- 
employment except as resulting from 
fumbles or enforced shifts in patterns, 
a little more goods for civilians but not 
at the expense of the war business, high- 
er prices all around.” 

Fact is, he said, we Americans have 
never known our own strength. We’ve 
thought we were bragging. We have 
been ridiculously inarticulate. We could 
go on at the present rate for another 
five years. 


Mass production of death 


THE STAFF officer observed that in 
war we have followed precisely the line 
that has made our business men so suc- 
cessful. Look back 
through history, he 
said, and you will find 
that it is the American 
way in war and peace: 

“Power. Coordina- 
tion. Speed.” 

We haven't §frit- 
tered, he said. We held 
back at first because we didn’t have the 
stuff. When we got it we poured it on. 
Staff officers returned from France told 
him that the volume of our artillery 
fire is heart-shaking. 

Same way in business at home. 
Armour, Swift, Ford, Chrysler, steel, 
copper, all lines. Production lines set 
up. Supply veins filled. Each part nick- 
ing with every other part. 





About those money talks 


WHICH gives rise ta an uncertainty 
about whatever may be the result of the 
international money talks which have 
been held in the delightful surroundings 
of Bretton Woods. Representatives of 
all the friendly nations attended—or 
practically all. Whatever agreements 
may be reached now or in the future 
are either (a) treaties, and subject to 


Senate ratification, or (b) executive 
agreements. 
“Suppose,” said two well informed 


Senators, one a Republican and the oth- 
er a Democrat, “that the House and 
Senate ratify a treaty by which we put 
up about twice as much gold as the next 
most solvent nation—which would be 
Great Britain—and which would be the 
metallic backing for the currency of 
certain small nations.” 


That two-thirds rule 


THERE is one solid fact about the Con- 
stitution. It cannot be amended except 
by popular vote. It may be evaded or 
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We’re Coming to 


Santa Clara County 


During the past 90 days a nation- 
ally known pipe manufacturer 
purchased a factory.in Santa Clara 
County ...and letters, wires and 
personal calls have been received 
froma glove manufacturer, a shoe 
concern, a steel structural factory 
and a furniture manufacturer, all 
interested in immediate. factory 
locations. 


OVER 1200 INQUIRIES 


These are but a few of the more 
than 1200 inquiries received by 
this young, aggressive manufac- 
turing area. 


ABUNDANCE OF LAND 


There is an abundance of avail- 
able land for industry in Santa 
Clara County, at the population 
center of the Pacific Coast. But 
the far-sighted manufacturer is 
selecting his location now, in- 
stead of waiting for the post-war 
rush. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE 


Find out how the many advan- 
tages of Santa Clara County will 
benefit your business. Write on 
your business letterhead for “Post 
War Pacific Coast” 

.. the story of Santa 
Clara County. There 
is no cost or obliga- 
tion. 
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SANTA CLARR 
COUNTY goon 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coas? 


| defied or disregarded but, until the peo- 





ple vote, it is there to stay. The Consti- 
tution says that treaties must be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. It’s 
just too bad about the House. Member 
Sol Bloom— 

An aside about Sol. He has plenty of 
stuff. He practically established a pro- 
tectorate over George Washington, and 
he is familiar with most of the subjects 
in the encyclopedia. In parliamentary 
discussions he can either kiss or kick 
shins. Apart from his excellent qualities 
he is the most amusing man in the 
House. 

His stories of the Chicago World’s 
Fair and his kootchy dancer should be 
preserved for posterity— 

Anyhow, Member Bloom wants the 


| House to share in the Senate’s monopoly 


| of treaty ratification. The Senate won't 


| ing 


share. The House may at some future 
time be able to club the Senate into 
ratifying to suit the House. But the con- 
| stitutional rule will not be abated. 


| Foxholes for Senators 


WHERE, asked the worried Senators, 

could the Senate go in the event that 

some of these small nations, being over- 
come by a rush of 
gold to their ex- 
chequers, should be- 
gin to print money 
regardless? Some of 
the paper money of 
some of the small na- 
tions has not in the 
past been worth past- 

on chicken-house doors. 

Suppose that our own finances should 


get tangled up with some of that kind of 


paper money ? Then remember that one- 


third of the ‘Senate must face the ballots 


| 
| 
| 


of the populace every second year, so 
that no Senator could be certain of im- 


| munity. 


The Senate feels safer against the 


| blandishments of world planners when 
| only Senators have the power to act on 


these blandishments 
must agree. 


and 72 of them 


Mudhole to a metropolis 


| THE STAFF officer knows that we are 
not only unstoppable but that we will 


| lick the postwar problems at the 


same 


| speed because of some- 


thing he saw in the 
Pacific area. 


“We had to have a 


| Supply depot at a cer- 


tain place. The place 

was deep mud flavored 

with snakes, bugs, and 

malaria. Utterly im- 

possible. The idea was fantastic 
preposterous.” 

The Engineers and the Seabees moved 
in with their machines. No confusion. 
Each man knew his job. Other men 
stepped into his shoes. Ships put their 
cargoes on the shore just as required. 
Every nut or bolt or stanchion in its 
proper order. 

Malaria was controlled. The men were 


and 


eating ice cream at supper two daw 
after the first landing. A people, he sg 
who can do that can do anything. It 

he said with an accent of reverence, 
damnedest thing he had ever seen. 


Government travel cut 


IT WILL be no news to those who 
observe Col. J. Monroe Johnson at close 
hand that the gentleman seethes a 
His temperature on 
occasion goes up like 
a rocket bomb. At the 
moment of writing he 
might be described as 
unrestful. 

He is the chief of 
Defense Transporta- 
tion. Took Joseph 
Eastman’s place: 

“I warned ’em,” he 
stay off the trains 

So now he has notified all governmen 
agencies that they must cut down of 
their train travel. Or else. Col. Johnson 
is a soldier, with a low melting point an@ 
resonant echoes and he thinks he has the 
veto power and that he actually can stop 
the transportation of movie stars, ladieg 
whose histrionic capacities are obscure@ 
by their lovely and Officials whe 
find the Washington summer clima 7 
cloying. He means it, and, D. V., he’ll gg 
through with it if he can : 


_ TICK ETg 


said in effect, “tol 


legs, 


But this is a democracy 


BUT there is an election going on thi 
year. And there are 25 special investigas 
tions being carried on by standing co 

mittees of the Senate, 16 by standing 
committees of the House, 12 by Senatemm 
special committees and 10 by special 
House committees. And there must be 
more or less traveling by the 68 com™ 
mittees, preferably in parlor ca 

equipped with iceboxes. And what, fromm 
any angle, will Col. Johnson do abow 
that? 


No place for emotion 


THE STATE Department 
part of the Senate—feels that our rela 
tions with France should not be tines 
tured with too much sentiment: 

“Americans sympathize with and ad# 
mire the French people. But it is the 
business of a government to protect i 
national interests against present or fue 
ture contingencies 

The position of de Gaulle seems to be} 
about the same. He tried to play off the 
United States against Britain in their 
current differences. 

Britain will need her across-the-Chan™ 
nel neighbor as a postwar partner. We 
can get along with only the customary 
friendly relations. No necessity for hear 
throbs. 


and some 
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